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BITBRBATURB. 


AN OLD STORY. 


The Snow falls fast in the silent street, 
And the wind is laden with cutting sleet ; 
And there is a pitiless glare in the sky, 
As a fainting woman goes wandering by. 








The rags that wrapt her wasted form, 

Are frozen stiff in the perishing storm : 
And she is so cold, that the snow flakes rest 
Unmelted, upon her marble breast. 


Ah! who could believe that those rayless eyes, 
Where once as sunny as April skies? 

And the flowers she plucked in the early spring, 
Loved to be touched by so pure a thing ? 


Tis past—and the fierce wind shrieking by, 
Drowns the faint gasp of her parting sigh— 
And lifeless she falls at the outer gate 

Of him who has left her desolate ! 


Silently falls the snow on her face, 
Clothing her form in its stainless grace ; 
As =e God, in his mercy, had willed that she 


Should die in a garment of purity. 
. , of The Tantern, 


FLOATING SENTINELS. 


What finger-posts, warning- boards, mile-stones, sign-posts, $atch- 
men, watch-dogs, lanterns, and long poles with wisps of straw at the 
top, are tothe wayfarer by land—a certain fleet of wooden anil iron 
sentinels, bobbing about among the waves, are to the wayfarers round 
our most dangerous coast. They are of various shapes, and sizes, and 
colours, and each hag its special duty. We hear that a fleet of these 
sentinels has just come ashore fora holiday, and accordingly we betake 
ourselves to their house and premises, which we find to belong to the 
Honourable Corporation of the Trinity Board, at Blackwall. We are 
received by the worthy and hospitable godfather of these Buoys, Cap- 
tain Poulter, Superiutendent uuder the Elder Brethren, who kindly 
offers to introduce us to the Buoys at their abode in the great store- 
room of the Trinity Wharf, where they are now taking their ease and 
some ‘* refreshments” after their long absence at sea. 

We proceed along the wharf, and arrive at a huge building of the 
simplest order of architecture, viz, the order of the “* barn,” being a 
great one-roomed house. We enter by a door of considerable dimen- 
sions, suited to the convenience of the nautical Patagonians; and 
without any intermediate ceremonies, we find ourselves at once in the 
presence of the burly crowd of British Coast-Buoys. 

Imagine yourself in the midst of an assemblage of three or four hun- 
dred peg-tops and humming tops of eight and ten feet in height, some 
humorously standing on their heads with their pegs uppermost, others 
lying on their great round stomachs asleep, or in meditation ; a few 
youngsters are only of six feet in height, at present, but here and there 
are some of seventeen feet and upwards, being grown to full maturity. 
Some of these very jolly buoys are all white, others all black ; some all 
red ; others of black and white in stripes—horizontal or vertical stripes 
—or black and white in chequers. Some are all green, with an ominous 
word in great white letters upon them—‘: wreck.” 

But though the general form of these Patagonian Peg tops is 
om ee ow or conical, their appearance is greatly diversified by 
sundry insignia they bear, stuck on the top of their pegs on their 
upper side—whichever side is intended to be uppermost—these in- 
signia beiug squares, circle, bird-cages, rat-traps, diamonds or lozen- 
ges, upraised fingers, funnels, stars, aud other crosses and orders which 
denote the rank of the Buoy in question, and which, by a mutual tele- 

raphic understanding between it and the captains of vessels, serve to 

onguate the position and point of duty it is placed to occupy and fulfil 
at sea, 

The Buoys have all been at sea for six months; and they are now 
ashore for six month, at the ead of which period they will all go to sea 
again, 

We are presented, in due form, by Captain Poulter to most of the 
head buoys of this great maritime establishment. This robust figure 
in the white pea jacket, with a thin neck and a small round head, is 
Master Knowle: and the fellow to him, here, is Master South East 
Whiting! This figure in the bluck jacket, with a large cross through 
his head, is Master Long Sand Head; this tall, gourd-shaped young- 
‘Ster, in a long coat, encircled with broad horizontal stripes, is Master 
South- West Shipwash ; this large red-coated youth, with a red funnel- 
head, is no less a person than Master North-East Goodwin (of Goodwin 
Sands, Ramsgate) and his companion, here—though there are much 
farther apart when out at sea—in the long black pilot-coat, with a 
black, round bird-cage head, is Master South-East Goodwin! Master 
North Cross Sand, in his red-ochre jacket, Master South Scroby, in 
black and Master Morte Stone, of Bristol Channel, who, in his severe 
simplicity of outline, presents the figure of an acorn, or filbert, are all 
excellent persons, whose acquaintance we are delighted to make. We 
“iso make a low bow to Master South Calliper, not so much on account 
of his broad black-and white stripes, as out of reverence for the mys- 
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terious, inverted bushel-basket sort of crown he wears upon his head ! 
Another figure now claims a marked attention Master Elbow, of 
Broadstairs! He is painted in black-and-white Scotch Tweed chequers, 
lies upon his stomach when on duty, and is surmounted by an iron rod 
with a *‘ stay” or support of another iron rod placed at an acute angle 
abaft, on the united points of which at the top there is placed a small 
circle of iron. Sat verbum—see the chart of the Channel. The very 
diversified appearance of these Buoys excites our admiration; but let 
no one, for an instant, suppose that there is any mere notion of * orna- 
wental art” in these varieties. Each has its special post; so that if 
you took Master Long Sand Head this morning, and made him change 
places with Master South East Goodwin before to morrow morning there 
would bea scoreof wrecks and no end of confusion in ships’ reckonings 
—in fact, any exchange suddenly made would produce extraordinary 
disasters. But whois this? Master Aldborough Knapes! This in- 
genious young person presents the appearance of an enormyus kitchen 
candlestick, the foot and entire pedestal of which remain under water 
when he is on duty, by which means he is ballasted and kept in an up- 
right position. His peculiar faculty, and the cause and consequence 
of his singular shape, is that of being able to dive under a ship’s bot- 
tom, and instantly bob up again on the other side, as if nothing had 
happened. As he is in a position which renders him very liable to be 
run over at night and even by day, he finds this peculiar faculty very 
convenient. This White Buoy, supposed to be of Irish origin, which lies 
in the same horizontal attitude when at sea, and displays a similar in- 
signia up¢n his iron rods above, is Master South Margate; and this 
prodigious black Humming Top, who stands bolt upright, with a small 
iron circle exhibited on the top of a structure of iron bars fixed into 
his flat head, is Master East Margate! We beg that our presentation 
to the rest of these floating sentinels may be postponed to another visit, 
as we have now many other things to see. The Buoys, in reply, quote 





De. Johnson, as we are informed, and say, ‘‘ They can wait!” 

We have mentioned our friend Captain Poulter, as the godfather of 

all these big buoys, but he stands in a yet nearer and dearer relation 
to many of them, the invention and design of which are attributable to 
) him, under the advice of the Board, and their fabrication having taken 
place under his immediate eye. Not only does he give each of them a 
new coat (of many colours), and a new breeching, too, every six months, 
but he has instituted a change in the structure of those made of wood, 
which tends to preserve the coat in its original purity for a much longer 
period. than before its adoption. Formerly the wooden buoys used to 
be bound with iron hoops, and, notwithstanding the paint, they soon 
corroded sufficiently to emit streaming stains of rust, so that a white 
buoy shortly became a mottled buoy, and eventually almost a Red 
Indian. Thechange and preservation of the coat has beeen effected by an 
internal arrangement of wood-work, as holdfasts and strengtheners, so 
that all the outer hoops and iron-work are dispensed with ; yet, such 
is the dread of innovation in the sage and mature mind of maritime 
authority, that it took the little interval of seventeen years to get this 
improvement brought into general adoption. But buoys, made entire- 
ly of wrought-iron, have subsequently been introduced among the fleet 
of wood, and are found to have advantages in certain localities. The 


» lost improvement proposed by the Superintendent, and adopted by the 


Board, is the construction of a larger sized buoy of wrought-iron, as a 
three-decker—or having three compartments, each air-tight, so that 
in the event of a ship dashing against it, and bursting in one compart- 
ment, the buoy would still float by means of the air in the other com- 
partments. These buoys are of the enormous size of seventeen feet in 
height, and one of them is twenty feet. We should not omit to state 
that a buoy is made to retain its upright position by means of a lower 
division, or cell, which has a hole in it belowtoadmit the water, with 
an air-hole above; by means of which water-weight at the lower end, 
the buoy is ballasted. This lower division, whether in wood or iron, is 
called the ballast bag. By similar means a buoy is made to float hor- 
izontally or aslant, as may be most suitable tocircumstances. A buoy 
is kept in its place by a large chain affixed to a ring at the bottom, 
which descends the requisite number of fathoms, when itis fastened to 
a large flat iron slab, called a “‘ sinker,” as well it may be, forit weighs 
twelve hundred weight : and sometimes, where the situation is exposed 
to the violence of winds and tides, as much astwotons. ‘There are oc- 
casions, also, when @ mushroom anchor is employed, which weighs 
nearly this amount, having besides a holding property, that would 
render it impossible to be dragged by any amount of force which the 
buoy could experience, or his chain endure. 

The importance of the chain being of an ascertained and reliable 
strength for a given purpose, is obvious, and we should not omit to 
mention the wneans that Captain Poulter adopts for testing and proving 
every chain used for a buoy, or supplied to any of the light-ships in 
the service. The required amount of strength being known, he causes 
the chain to be tried, by appending weight to it far greater. If the 
force required, for instance, amount to a strain equal to eight or ten 
tons, he applies a weight of twenty tons. In general, he tries each chain 
up to sustaining a weight of thirty tons,—eighty tons being known as 
the fair breaking point. Ifa chain has undergone the ordeal of thirty 
tons uninjured, he then examines every fathom, link by link, and 
selects any one link that appears, in the least degree, to suggest an 
imperfection, or to be, in the least degree, less strong than the rest. 
The chain is then taken to an anvil, and this particular lin< being 
singled out, two blacksmiths with massive hammers continue to strike 
it, cold, in successive blows. It may be beaten into triangles, squares, 
octagons, ovals, and finally flattened, and cut away from the chain; 
but it must not break, eplit, or show a flaw. If it does “flinch” in any 
respect, the whole chain is condemned, and returned to the severely 
tried contractor. It would be well for the public service if all govern. 
ment contracts (so long as the odious and mischievous system exists of 
proposing to men to under-bid each other, instead of offering a fair sum 
to the best man) were tested with the same severity. A record of all 
these chain tests is kept, and of a most substantial kind; the link in 
question being preserved, ticketed and hung up, and a book kept; so 
that reference can be made directly, if any chain, furnished by the 
Trinity Buoy Wharf, is reported to heve “ parted,” when it ought to 
have held fast. 

Attached to this establishment is a blacksmith’s shop, and a white- 
smith’s, for the repair, testing, and so forth, of all iron. work, and for 
the manufacture of any small articles needed for the buoys or the 
light-boats—the latter being supplied and fitted out with every thing 
necessary at this Wharf. A room is set apart as a butcher's shop, 
where the masters of the light boats cut up and salt all their store of 
meat; and by the side of it is another small room, which contains the 
pump-works of an Artesian well, of two hundred and forty-five feet in 
depth, where all the supply of fresh water for their tanks is ob- 
tained. : 

Let us proceed to look at the general store-rooms for supplying the 
light-houses, light-boats, and beacons along the coast—not forgetting 
any little additional matter that may add to the comfort and safety of 
the buoys. 

We pees through store-rooms—clean, as only naval officers seem to 
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kuow how to keep a place clean (for certainly the sight of a morsel of 
rag. @ fallen button, or a pin, would *‘ stand out” as an effect upon the 
surface); and in side offices and closets we discover shelves full of 
lamp-glasses of different sizes ; cupboards fall of reflectors ; drawers 
fall of lamp wicks, like rolls of linen; shelves crowded with bright 
copper oil-measures ; nooks and corners filled with pages of lamp-leath- 
ers, cloths, and whitening, and soap, and other cleaning and polishing 
materials ; while overhead are hanging groves of mops, hand- brushes, 
and brooms. All this light-house chandlery on the left side: on the 
right are stowed, like a dead wall rising up to the ceiling, a battery of 
black round-headed oil-cans, each fixed firmly in a circular black 
basket, so as to be protected from injury when carried up cliffs, or sent 
up by the side of rocks or light-house stone-work from boats below, 
or other rough-and-ready-work, on emergencies. 

We pass on to theoil store. This is a great square room, paved with 
large slabs of slate, so clean and clear from the slightest crumb to 
catch the eye, that the entire surface looks like one enormous slate. 
On the right-hand side is ranged a compact set of oil-tanks and cisterns, 
all painted in Venetian red, and fixed close against the wall. At the 
opposite end stands a row of smaller tanks, containing olive oil, for 
engines, also painted red. Each has a large brass tap, with a copper 
moath- piece hung beneath it, to catch any dripping, a 
copper trough on the floor below, to prevent waste or untidiness. 
per oil-measures of all sizes are ranged on shelves. These tanks 
cisterms contain the enormous quantity of one hundred and thirteen 
tons of oil. All the light-houses, light- boats, and beacons on the coast 
are supplied from this source. 

Passing out through other store-rooms, the floors of which are half- 
covered with small kegs of whitelead for painting purposes, 
ranges of small red windlasses, or cranes, for heaving up lanterns to 
the mast-heads of light-boats, we arrive at the chain cable tiers of the 
buoys, all ranged according to their several sizes and lengths, and all 
painted black, and shining in their dark massive repose. A little rail- 
way, or tram-road, is constructed from the level of the store-rooms, 
which rans stfaight down to the end of the wharf, so that trucks laden 
and empty can go and return from the stores to the boats, without de- 
lay or effort, and a cargo of all sorts of things is thus “ trundled out” 
in a surprisingly short space of time Certainly no practical opera- 
tions, requiring strength, precision, and celerity, are carried out with 
sach undeviating accuracy, as when they are under the direction of an 
active and intelligent naval officer of experience. 

A light-ship (we call them all light-boats) is a creature of peculiar 
construction ; all its fittings-up are peculiar; its crew is peculiar, and 
all their duties are peculiar. Imagine a three-masted vessel of the 
size of @ suiall steam-boat, but with bulwarks of great strength, and, 
in short, presenting all the features of strength and compactness, and 
the whole frame-work painted a dull Venetian red. All its aoe 
and apparatus on deck are painted red also. Every piece of machinery 
that is on deck is either painted red, or protected by a red water-proof 
canvas cover. There is a lantern for each mast-head, but not visible 
during the day. Each one is lowered and sleeps in a locker, or case, 
at the foot of the mast—or rather, where the mast joins the deck. The 
lantern is a circular frame work of metal, with glass windows all 
round, and varying from three to four feet in diameter. They are 
hoisted up to their position at the mast-head every night, by means of 
a small crane, called from its shape an A crane. Some of these lights 
in the light-ships are revolving, for which there is a clock. work appa- 
ratus on the deck, with a communication up the sides of the mast. 
During the day-time, a signal to vessels is given by means of a top- 
mast, on the summit of which is placed a large globe made of wooden 
hoops, and having somewhat the appearance of a globular bird-cage. 
To get this up to such a position, as no shrouds run so high, and the 
globe could only be fixed there by a manual operation (to leave it 
swinging would be out of the question, as it would soon be knocked to 
atoms) was found to be a work of so much difficulty, that Captain 
Poulter at length devised an alteration in the construction of the globe, 
by which it should be taken up one half at a time, and then fixed on 
the top of the topmast. The man who first performed this experiment, 
found that he could not fix the globe without standing in the inside of 
one half while he fastened up the other. This being successfully done, 
it then occurred to him, and to all those on deck who were looking on, 
that there had been no provision for his getting out! There stood the 
man in the globe-cage at the tip-top of the topmast, in a situation at 
once painfal and ludicrous—so excellently had he fastened himself in 
this novel prison. After a time, he was enabled to break out and come 
down, and the globe has now a little trap-door underneath. These 
hoop globes are of great use, being visible from a great distance at sea. 
A flag is not visible far off, as it straightens in the direction of the 
wind. Many of the buoys display a hoop globe of similar construction 
on the top of an iron rod aticklag out of their heads. a 

In the exposed and stormy positions where most of the light-ships 
are destined to be moored, they are continually exposed to tossing seas, 
and to waves running completely over the decks—and this for days to- 
gether. Every precaution is taken to keep out the sea from the interior 
of the vessel, where men are destined to live under such tempestuous 
circumstances, cut off from all the rest of the world. The decks are 
saturated all over with a mixture of resin and turpentine, 80 as to ren- 
der them impervious to wet, and not only is each hatchway carefully 
defended, but even the apertares through which the mooring cables 
pass up from below, are protected by iron hoods, like helmets of a 
primitive form. 

The crew of the light-ship is composed of eleven men, with a mate 
and captain. They are all picked men, as to character; and to provide 
against illness, as well as to break the monotony of the life, seven only 
remain on board at a time, and four ashore, always ready to attend a 
summons. Here then, in some position of the most dangerous kind, on 
the most dangerous part of our dangerous coast, does the light-ship 
ride—or rather toss, roll, heave, and plunge—at anchor; battered b 
the raging seas, howled round by the raging winds, threatened at 
times by wreck upon the lee of those very sands or rocks she is placed 
to warn others to avoid, and remaining fixed at her post in “thunder, 
lightning. or in rain,” even while the * hurly. burly” of the elements 
seems determined at every moment to drive her to utter destruction. 
Great care, however, is taken to provide for her safety, as far as prac- 
ticable. She is always moored by the mushroom anchor, and anchors 
of a ton weight. é ake 

The fitting up of the interior is of the most carefal and ingenious 
description. The berths, the mess-table, and seats (all fixtures), the 
lockers, the oil room, with its tanks, each with a copper trough under 
its nose, to prevent the least waste or uncleanliness ; the copper oil- 
measures “all of a row ;” the spare hoop-globes for the topmasts, ma 
to collapse, so as to present a flat surface, and thus occupy much less 
space; Captaia Poulter’s iron invention for securing any link of & 
chain-cable which may be thought faulty, so that it cannot break; the 
rocket-store; the life-preservers; the powder magazine; the obviously 
pervading system that there is a place for everything, and every 





must be tn its place—all these things denote a degree of foresight 
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The men are promoted 

bonou made -lighter. He must be « stealy man, 

- : beat aon ng te able to read and write. 


—— ———————————S=s=== 
. . uber Gente: 
order that reflect the highest cred the | house, that the king, whose inability to procure respect either for him 
ved Te at yer. a hts | self or for the law a well known, thought it best to decide in favour 
according to seniority and good conduct. It) of bis claim. Roger Bruntfield, therefore, was permitted to fight in 
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barras with Moubray; but the same fortune attended bim as that | 


Why | which bad slresdy deprived the widow of her first child. Slipping his | blessed a mother’s arms 


framtic eagerness to her bosom. The widow of Stephen Bructfield at 


length found the yearnings of twenty years fulfilled—she saw the mur. 
derer of her husband, the slayer of her two sons, dead on the Sward 
before her, while there still survived to her as noble a child as ever 
But the revulsion of feeling produced by the 


~<a able to read and write in order to rise to the post of » | foot in the midst of the combat, he reeled to the ground, embarrassed | event was too much for her strength; or, rather, Providence, in its 
must 6 man 


‘ved? We were informed that it was expected of | 
him to a pd rae his “ oil and wicks,” of which « strict ac- 
count ane ebuess required. The senior lamp lighter becomes mate ; | 

senior mate es master 
= ot agaiiag such an exact performance of duties, where 
jsion like this, relating to all the lamps and their epparatus, | 
4 imporatively necessary, in addition to the care of the ship under her 
lous ciroumstances ; it may be imagined that meny hours of the) 
not devoted to sleep are fully oceupied. Still, there will be spare) 
time ; and the men are ordered to make mats and other articles Still, | 
there will be more spare time; and as this might be filled up by “ grog 
and tobacco,” it has been thought prudent to encourage reading, wri- 
ting, and the employment of leisure in any sort of industry for which 
the men have s “turn.” This bas brought to light many an original 
genius (of & sort), and some have bad « sudden fancy that they could 


paint s portrait, or a shipwreck, or a church, with a sailor and his lars | 


going to be ; and others have shone forth as makers of nauti- 
eal Tonbridge. ware ; some have knitted purses aud stockings, and night- 
and comforters; and others have made shots and ankle-jacks—to 
of “fashionable” coats and trousers—all self taught. Oc- 
casionally the he collection of these works of art and utility 
which is brought ashore as the product of the extra spare time, forms 
en exhibition of an amusing, and yet more interesting kind, as the pro- 
duct of those honest active minds, and huge mahogany bands. 
These Light-ships, thus nobly manned, are the grand floating senti- 
the 


nels of British Channel ; and in —— with the Buoys, are 
the great —— nst shipwreck along our perilous coast. Ex- 
perience shows that it is much better these things should be thus man- 


aged by regular system laid down by « competent Board, than by an 
individual speculations. — Household Words. 





BRUNTFIELD. 
A TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


The war carried on in Scotland, by the friends and enemies of Queen 
Mary, after her departure into England, was productive of an almost 
complete dissolution of order, and laid the foundation of many feuds, 
which were kept up by private families and individuals long after all 
political cause of hostility had ceased. Among the most remarkable 

aarrels which history or tradition has recorded as arising out of that 

vil broil, | know of none so deeply cherished or accompanied by so 
many romantic and peculiar circumstances, as one which took place be- 
tween two old families of gentry in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 
Stephen Bruntfield, Laird of Craighouse, had been'a zealous and dis- 
interested partisan of the queen. Robert Moubray of Barnbougle was 
the friend successively of Murray and Morton, and distinguished him. 
self very highly in thelr cause. During the year 1572, when Edinburgh 
Castle was tained by Kirkaldy of Grange in behalf of the queen, 

en Bruntfield held out Craighouse in the same interest, and suf. 
fered a siege from a detachment of the forces of the regent, commanded 
by the 


| impressions, had contracted the enthusiasm of his mother s wish in its 


by his cumbrous armour Moubray, according to the barbarous prac- 
tlee of the age, imm: diately sprang upon and despatched him. “ lea- | 
ven's will be done!” said the widow, when she heard of the fatal in- 
cident; ** but, gratias Deo ! there still remains another chance.” 

Heury Bruntfeld, the third and last surviving son, had all slong | 
been the favourite of his mother Though apparently cast in a softer 
mould than his two elder brothers, and bearing all the marxs of a gent- 
ler and more amiable disposition, he in reality cherished the bope of 
avenging bis father’s death more deeply in the recesses of his heart, 
and longed more ardently to accomplish that deed, than any of his 
brothers. His mind, naturally susceptible of the softest and tenderest 


strongest shape; as the fairest garments are capable of the deepest 


stain. The intelligence, which reached him in France, of the death of | 
his brothers, instead of bringing to his heart the alarm and horror | 
which might bave been eapected, only braced him to the adventure | 


the elegant learping which he had heretofore delighted to cultivate. 

His nights were spent in poring over the memoirs of distinguished 

knightse—his days were consumed in the tilt-yard of the sword. player. 
| In due time he entered the French army, in order to add to mere sci- 
ence that practical hardihood, the want of which he conceived to be 
the cause of the death of his brothers. Though the sun of chivalry was 
now declining far in the occident, it was not yet altogether set: Mont- 
morency wee but just dead ; Bayard was still alive—Boyard, the knight 
of all others who has merited the motto, sans peur et sans reproche. Of 
the lives and actions of such men, Henry Bruntfield was a devout admirer 
and imitator. No young knight kept « firmer seat upon bis horse—none 
complained less of the severities of campaigning—none cherished lady's 
love with a fonder, purer, or more devout sensation. On first beingin- 
troduced at the court of Henry III, be had signalised, as a matter of 
course, Catherine Moubray, the disinherited niece of his father’s mur- 
derer, who had been educated in a French convent by her other rela- 
tives, and was now provided for in the household of the queen. The 
connection of this young lady with the tale of his own family, and the 
circumstance of her being a sufferer in common with himself by the 
wickedness of one individual, would have been enough to create a deep 
interest respecting her in his breast. But when, in addition to these 
circumstances, we consider that she was beautiful, was highly accom- 
plished, andin many other respects, qualified to engage his affections, 
we can scarcely be surprised that that was the result of their acquaint- 
ance. Upon one point alone did these two interesting persons ever 
think differently. Catherine, though inspired by her friends from in- 
fancy with entire hatred of her cruel relative, contemplated, with fear 
and aversion, the prospect of her lover being placed against him in 
deadly combat, and did all in her power to dissuade him from his pur- 
pose. Love, however, was of little avail against the sti!l more deeply 
rooted passions which had previously occupied his breast. Flowers 
thrown upon a river might have been as effectual in staying its course 
towards the cataract, as the gentle entreaties of Catherine Moubray in 
withholding Henry Bruntfield from the enterprise for which his mother 





rd of Barnbougle. This latter baron, a man of fierce and| had reared him—for which his brothers had died—for which he had all 


brutal nature, entered life as a younger brother, and at an early period | along moved and breathed. 


chose to cast his fate among the Protestant leaders, with a view of im- 


At length, accomplished with all the skill which could then be ac- 


ving his fortunes. The death of his elder brother in rebellion at} quired in arms, glowing with all the earnest feelings of youth, Henry 
Pangsite, enabled the Regent Murray to reward his services with a) returned to Scotland. On reaching his mother’s dwelling, she clasped 
grant of the patrimonial estate, of which he did not scruple to take| him, in a transport of varied feeling, to her breast, and for along time 
ion by the strong hand, to the exclusion of his infant niece, the | could only gaze upon his elegant person. * My last and dearest,’’ she 


hter of the late proprietor. Some incidents which occurred in the 
course of the war had inspired a mutual hatred of the most intense | course! 


at length said, ‘‘ and thou, too, art to be adventured upon this perilous 
Much have I bethought me of the purpose which now remains 


character into the breasts of Bruntfield and Moubray ; and it wasthere- | to be accomplished. I have not been without a sense of dread lest I be 


fore with a feeling of strong personal animosity, as well as of politica 


1} only doing that which is to sink my soul in flames at the day of reck- 


rancour, that the latter undertook the task of watching the motions of | oning; but yet there has been that which comforts me also. Only 


Bruntfield at Craighouse. 


yield to the party of the regent. Like Kirkaldy and Maitland of Le- 


Bruntfield, after holding out for many 
months, was obliged, along with his friends in Edinburgh Castle, to 


esternight, | dreamed that your father appeared before me. In his 
and he held a bow and three goodly shafts—at a distance appeared the 
fierce and sanguinary Moubray. He desired me to shoot the arrows at 


thington, he surrendered upon a promise of life and estate; but while | that arch-traitor, and I gladly obeyed. A first and a second he caught 


his two friends porte one by 
by his own hand, he fell a victim to the sateless spite of his persona 


e hand of the executioner, the other] in his hand, broke, an 


— on with contempt. But the third 
1} shaft, which was the fairest and goodliest of all, pierced his guilty bo- 


enemy, who, in conducting him to Edinburgh as a prisoner, took fire at | som, and he immediately expired. The revered shade at this gave me 
some bitter expression on the part of the captive, and smote him dead | an encouraging smile and withdrew. My Henry, thou art that tnird 


upon the cost. 
Bruatfield left a widow and three infant sons. The Lady of Craig-| The dream seems a revelation, given es 





arrow, which is at length to avail against the shedder of our blood ! 
ially that I may have com- 


house had been an intimate of the unfortunate Mary, from her early | fort in this enterprise, otherwise so revolting to a mother’s feelings.” 


; was educated with herin France, in the Catholic faith; and 
left her court to become the wife of Bruntfield. It was a time cal- 
culated to change the natures of women, as well as of men. The seve- 


Young Bruntfeld saw that his mother’s wishes ad only imposed upon 
her reason ; but he made no attempt to break the charm by which she 
was actuated, being glad, upon any terms, to obtain her sanction for 


rity with which her religion was treated in Scotland, the wrongs of | that adventure to which he was impelled by feelings considerably diffe- 


her royal mistress, and, finally, the sufferings and death of her hus 
band, acting upon a mind naturally enthusiastic, all conspired to alter 


rent. He therefore began, in the most deliberate manner, to take 
measures for bringing on the combat with Mowbray. The same legal 


the character of Marie Carmichael, and substitute for the rosy hues of | objections which bad stood against the second duel were maintained 


her early years, the gloom of the sepulchre and the penitentiary. She 


against the third; but public feeling was too favourable to the object 


continued, after the restoration of peace, to reside in the house of her | to be easily withstood. The Laird of Barnbougle, though somewhat 


late husband; but though it was within two miles of the city, she did 


past the bloom of life, was still a powerful and active man, and, instead 


mot for many years reappear in public. With no society but that of| of expressing any fear to meet this third and more redoubted warrior, 


her children, and the persons necessary to attend upon them, she 


mourned in secret over past events, seldom stirring from a particular | one of the most renowned swordsmen of his time. 


rtment, which, in accordance with a fashion by no means uneommon, 


@ had caused to be hung with black, and which was solely illuminated 


by a lamp. In the most rigorous observances of her faith she was as- 
sisted by a priest, whose occasional visits formed almoet the only inter 
course which she maintained with the external world 


rather longed for a combat which promised, if successful, to make him 
He had also heard 
of the attachment which subsisted between Bruntfield and his niece ; 
and, in the contemplation of an alliance which might give some force 
to the claims of that lady upon his estate, found a deeper and more 
selfish reason for accepting the challenge of his youthfulenemy. King 


L Une strong | James himself protested against stretching the law of the per dued/wm 
jon gradually acquired a complete sway over her mind—Revence;| so far; but sensible that there would be no 


peace between either the 


® passion which the practice of the age had invested with a conventional parties or their adherents till it should be decided in a fair combat, he 
respectability, and which no kind of religious feeling, then known, | was fain to grant the required licence. 


was able either to check or soften. So entirely was she absorbed by 
this fatal passion, that her very children at length ceased to have in- 


terest or merit in her eyes, except inso far as they appeared likely to 
be the means of gratifying it. One after another, as they reached the 
age of fourteen, she sent them to France, in order to be educated; 
bat the accomplishment to which they were enjoined to direct their 


pal attention, was that ofmartialexercises The eldest, Stephen. 
returned at eighteen, a strong and active youth, with a mind of little 
polish or literary information, but considered a perfect adept at sword- 
play. As his mother surveyed his noble form, a smile stole into the 
jesert of her wan and widowed face, as a winter sunbeam Wanders 
over & waste of snows. But it was a smile of more than motherly 
pride: she was estimating the power which that frame would have in 
contending with the murderous Moubray. She was not alone pleased 
with the handsome figure of her first-born child; but she thought with 
® fiercer and faster joy upon the appearance which it would make in 
the single combat against the slayer of his father. Young Bruntfield, 
who having been from his apencee Fuses trained to the purpose now 
contemplated by his mother, rejoiced in the prospect, now lost no time 
in preferring before the king a charge of murder against the Laird of 
Barnbougle, whom he at the same time challenged, according to a cus- 
tom then not altogether abrogated, to prove his innocence in single 
combat. The king having granted the necessary licence, the fight took 
place in the royal park, near the palace; and, to the surprise of all as- 
sembled, young Bruntfield fell under the powerful sword of his adver- 
sary. The intelligence was communicated to his mother, at Craighouse, 
where she was found in her darkened chamber, prostrate before an im- 


age of the Virgin. The priest whohad been commissioned to break the 
news, is discourse in a tone intended to prepare her for the 
worst; bat she cut him short at the very beginning with a frantic ex- 


elamation: “I know what you would tell ; the murderer's sword has 
age and there are now but two instead of three, to redress their 
er’s be ’ The melancholy incident, after the first burst of 
" only to have concentrated and increased that passion 
by which she had been engrossed for so many years. She appeared to 
feel that the death of her eldest son only formed an addition to that 
debt which it was the object of her existence to see disch ** Ro- 
,” she at. “will mass the a of his brother, as well as that of 
father, to avenge. anima’ such a dquble object, a 
hardly fail to be successful.” . er 
Roger returned about two years after, a still handsomer, more ath- 
letic, and more accomplished youth than his brother. Instead of be- 
ing daunted by the fate of Stephen, he burned but the more eagerly to 
Wipe out the injuries of his house with the blood of Moubray, On his 
Spplication for @ licence being presented to the court, it was objected 
by the crown lawyers that the case bad been already closed by mal for- 
tune of the former challenger. But while this was the subject of their 
deli! eration, the applicant caused so mueh annoyance and fear in the 


©ourt circle by the threats which he gave out against the enemy of his 


The fight was appointed to take place on Cramond Inch, alow grassy 
island in the Firth of Forth, near the Castle of Barnbougle. All the 
preparations were made in the most approved manner by the young 
Duke of Lennox, who had been the friend of Bruntfield in France. On 
& level space, close to the northern beach of the islet, a space was 
marked off, and strongly secured by a paling. The spectators, who were 
almost exclusively gentlemen (the rabble not being permitted to ap- 
proach), sat upon a rising-ground beside the enclosure, while the space 
towards the sea was quite clear. At one end, surrounded by his friends, 
stood the Laird of Barnbougle, a huge and ungainly figure, whose fea- 
tures displayed a mixture of ferocity and hypocrisy, in the highest de- 
gree unpleasing. At the other, also attended by a host of family allies 
and friends, stood the gallant Henry Bruntfield, who, if divested of his 
armour, might have realized the idea of a winged Mereury. A seat 
was erected close beside the barras for the Duke of Lennox and other 
courtiers, who were to act as judges; and at a little distance upon the 
sea lay a small decked vessel, with a single female figure on board. 
After all the proper ceremonies which attended this strange legal cus- 
tom had been gone through, the combatants advanced into the centre, 
and, planting foot to foot, each with his heavy sword in his hand, 
awaited the command which should let them loose against each other, 
in & combat which both knew would only be closed with the death of 
one or other. The word being given, the fight commenced. Moubray, 
almost at the first pass, gave his adversary a cut in the right limb, 
from which the blood was seen to flow profusely, But Bruntfield was 
enabled, by this mishap, to perceive the trick upon which bis adversary 
chiefly depended, and, by taking care to avoid it, put Moubray nearly 
hors de combat. The fight then proceeded for a few minutes, without 
either gaining the least advantage over the other. Moubray was able 
to defend himself pretty successfully from the cuts and thrusts of his 
antagonist, but he could make no impression in return. The question, 
then, became one of time. It was evident that, if no lucky stroke 
should take effeet beforehand, he who first became fatigued with the 
exertion would be the victim. Moubray felt his disadvantage as the 
elder and bulkier man, and began to fight most desperately, and with 
less caution. One tremendous blow, for which he seemed to have ga- 
thered his last strength, took effect upon Bruntfield, and brought him 
upon his knee, in a half stupified state; but the elder combatant bad 
no strength to follow up the effort. He reeled towards his youthful 
and sinking enemy, and stood for a few moments over bim, vainly en- 
deavouring to raise his weapon for another and final blow. Ere he 
could accomplish his wish, Bruntfield recovered sufficient strength to 
draw his dagcer, and thrust it up to the hilt beneath the breastplate of 
his exhausted foe. The murderer ef his race instantly lay dead beside 
him, and a shout of joy from the spectators hailed him as the victor. 
At the same instant, a scream of more than earthly note arose from 
the vessel anchored near the island ; a lady descended from its side i: to 
a boat, and rowing to the land, rushed up to the bloody scene, where 





she fell upon the neck of the conqueror, and pressed him with the most 


righteous jadgwent. had resolved that so unholy @ feeling as that of 
revenge should not be too signally gratified. She expired in the arms 
of her son, murmuring, ** Vune dimitiis, Domine,” with her latest 
breath. 

The remainder of the tale of Bruntfield may be easily told Aftera 
decent interval, the young Laird of Craighouse married Catherine Mou. 
bray; and as the king saw it right to restore that young lady to a 
property originally forfeited for service to his mother, the happiness of 
the parties might be considered as complete. A long life of prosperity 
and peace wpegnentes to them by the kindness of Heaven; and at their 
death, they had the satisfaction of enjoying that greatest of all earthly 
blessings—tbe love and respect of a numerous and virtuous family. 

The tale of Bruntfield is founded upon facts. 





COCKBURN’S LIFE OF JEFFREY. 


which he now knew to be before him. From this period, he forsook | 1 if. of Lord Jeffrey ; with a Selection from his Correspondence, By Lord Cock. 


burn; In two volumes, Published by Adam and Charles Black, Ediobargh, 


Lord Cockburn’s Life of Jeffrey will, it is to be feared, scarcely satisfy 
the wishes and expectations of readers out of Scotland. The author, it 
is true, possesses some rare qualifications for his task. He isa shrewd 

| judge of character; he lived for fifty years in habits of close intimacy 
with his hero; he was his sympathiz'ng ally in politics ; himself endow- 
ed with a rich and peculiar vein of quiet humour, he could appreciate 
and enjoy the brilliant fancy of the editor of the Edinburgh Review ; 
and his vatural talents are not inadaquate to the measurement of a 
high intellect. But, on the other hand, a kind of indolent self-indul- 
gence, which has through life beset Lord Cockburn, has prevented him 
from cultivating literature with sufficient assiduity to enable him to 
estimate Jeffrey's true position in the world of letters and science.— 
His intense naticnality has betrayed him into a too exclusively Edin- 
burgh view of his subject. Deficient in the faculty of seizing and pre- 
senting characteristic traits, he has failed to p!ace vividly before us the 
personal individuality of Jeffrey and his associates. Lastly, as he 
himself remarks, he has turned author, for the first time, at an age 
when ‘it is seldom safe for one who has never tried to write a book, to 
commence the attempt ” 

The work consists of two volumes; the first of which is occupied by 
Lord Cockburn’s narrative, the second by a selection from Jeffrey's 
correspondence. The latter is remarkable both for redundancy and 
omission. Much is published that ought not to have been exposed— 
letters to friends and relations, such as do honour to a man’s heart, 
but which to the general public, who have not the key to them, and 
who, instead of perusing one at a time, have whole bushels poured out 
before them at once, are liable to be thought twaddling, and felt to be 
wearisome from their monotony. Again, much is omitted in which it 
is but reasonable to believe matter would have been found to enable 
the reader to form a more eJevated and correct estimate of Jeffrey’s in- 
tellectual powers. It is indeed strange, that a collection extending 
over a period of sixty years, with the exception of a few letters addres- 
sed to Horner, Allen, and Chalmers, and one to Malthus, there should 
not be a single letter of the many he must have written to his most 
distinguished contemporaries and literary collaborateurs ; not even one 
to Brougham, Sidney Smith, James Mill, or Playfair. There are omis- 
sions equally marked in those parts of the correspondence that are 
given. The letters written while Jeffrey was Lord-Advocate and in 
Parliament surely contained more than mere complaints at being de- 
tained from his home by uncongenial pursuits; yet the meagre extracts 
from them published by Lord Cockburn leave us utterly ignorant of 
what part their writer took in public business, or what opinions he ex- 
pressed of his colleagues and adversaries—of the measures in promoting 
which he was engaged—of the great events which were in progress.— 
It is possible that some of these omissions may be due to the difficulty 
of obtaining the desiderated documents, and in other cases publication 
at present might excite irritable and unpleasant feelings. But whatever 
the cause, the effect is to leave the reader in doubt whether Jeffrey was 
not more of a mere trifler than the wor!d believed, or whether the sup- 
pressions in his correspondence are so great as to limit the means of 
forming a just estimate of him. 

The narrative in the first volume is of very unequal execution. Pas- 
sages of solid excellent writing are mingled with others of extreme 
baldness. The unbroken continuity of the narrative, which is undivi- 
ded into books or chapters, renders reference for comparison or remi- 
niscence difficult. There is a want of clearness in many parts. For ex- 
ample, we are told in strong but vague phrase that Jeffrey’s means 
were extremely limited in youth, and that he ultimately attained to 
affluence as well as distinction ; but none of the steps of the progress 
upwards are even indicated. There is a catalogue of Jeffrey’s contri- 
butions to the Fdinburgh Review, with a general description of his 
peculiar turn of thought and style of writing; but nothing to convey 
an idea of the gradual extension of his knowledge and ripening of his 
judgment, or the actual results of bis literary labours. Again, there 
are sketches—for weight of matter and felicity of diction not unworthy 
to rank with the celebrated characters in Clarendon’s History of the 
Great Rebellion—of the Erskines, Clerks, Cranstouns, and other lights 
of Edinburgh in Jeffrey's day; but nothing that conveys an adequate 
notion of the form and pressure and tone of the society in which he 
habitually mingled, and which contributed to develope his powers and 
stamp them with their peculiar character. It was not to be desired 
that Lord Cockburn should have made himeelf Jeffrey’s Boswell; but 
a little of the talent of that prince of reporters would have added a 
livelier interest to the work, conveyed a more distinct, tangible, and 
instructive idea of the man and his associates, than is to be found in 
these volumes. And Jeftrey’s social circle, reinforced and diversified 
as it was by frequent visits of the most distinguished English and Eu- 
ropean literary and political notabilities, deserved to have such a re- 
cord of it preserved. 

The summary reviews and estimates of the characters of Jeffrey and 
his most distinguished townsmen are by far the most valuable portions 
of Lord Cockburn’s book. They are conceived in a spirit of judicial 
impartiality, and expressed in condensed and weighty diction. Did our 
limits allow, we might be tempted to transfer te our columns the greater 
part of this interesting portrait-gallery. But we must confine oursel- 
ves to the central portrait of the group, the principal hero of the story. 
This is Lord Cockburn’s candid and judicious estimate of Jeffrey. 

“ He was not so much distinguished by the predominance ofa ny one great oy 
as by the union of several of the finest. Rapidity of intellect, instead of mislead- 
ing, as it often does, was combined in him with great soundness ; anda high con- 
dition of the vf wom. | powers with an active and delightful fancy. Though not 
what is termed learned, his knowledge was various; and on literature, politics, 
and the philosophy of life, it was deep. A taste exquisitely delicate and largely 
exercised, was one of the great sources of his enjoyment, and of his unmate 
critical skill. But the peculiar charm of his character lay in the junction of intel- 
lectual power with moral worth. His honour was superior to every temptation 
by which the world could assail it. The pleasures of the heart were necessary 
for his existence, and were preferred by him to every other gratification, except 
the pleasures of conscience. Passing much of his time in literary and political 
contention, he was rever once chilled by an unkind feeling, even towards those he 
was trying to overcome. An habitual gayety never allowed its thoughtlessness, 
nor an habitual prud its caution, to interfere with any claim of charity or duty. 
Nor was this merely the passive amiableness of a geutle disposition ; it was 
positive humanity of a resolute man, glowing in the conflicts of the world. 

He prepared himself for what he did by judicious, early industry. He then 
chose the most difficult spheres in which talent can be exerted, peg ps in 
them all; rising from obscurity and dependence to affluence and renown. His 
splendour as an advocate was exceeded by hiseminence asa judge. He was the 
founder of a new system of criticism, ond this a higher one than had ever exist- 

As an editor, and as a writer, he did as much to improve his country @ 

world as can almost ever be done, by discussion, by a single man. He was the 
last of four 1 peter wey Scotchmen, who, living in their own country, raised its 
character and extended its reputation, during the period of his career. The other 
three were Dugald Stewart, Walter Scott, and Thomas Chalmers ; each of whom, 
in literatare, er mp or policy, caused great changes ; and each left upon bis 
age the impression of the mind that produced them. Jeffrey, though su 
genius certainly by Scott, and perhaps by Chalmers, was inferior to none of them 
in public usefulness, or in the beauty of the means by which he achieved it, or in 
its probable duration. The elevation of the public mind was bis peculiar glory. 
In one respect alone he was unforiunate ; the assaults which he led against error 
were eff: rts in which the value of his personal services can never be daly seen. 
His position required him to dissipate, in detailed end nameless exertions, as ™ 
philosophy and beautiful composition as would bave sustained avowed and impor 
tantoriginal works. He has raised a great monument, bat it is one om which bis 
own name is too faintly engraved:” 
Jeffrey's moral and intellectnal character is here beautifully and 
truly described| Wherein we are disposed to dissent from Lord Cock- 
burn is bis estimate of the kind and extent of Jeffrey's influence upon 
the literature of his age. Lord Cockburn’s desultory labours in 
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field of literatare have left him but imperfectly acquainted with it, and 
be is consequently ualified to pronounce in how far Jeffrey was ori- 
ginal, or in how far he but followed the footsteps of more original 
thinkers ; whether he impressed bis own views, convictions, and feel- 
jogs, upon the mind of his age, or whether he rather followed the chang- 
ing phases of that mind. Taking the facts recorded in Lord Cockburn's 
frst volume and the letters contained in the second as our guide, we 
feel an irresistible impulse to attempt such a condensed resumé of them 
as may embody our notion of the man. This is done in no vein of pre- 
sumptious spirit of rivalry: all that is offered is a view of Jeffrey ta- 
ken from a different standing: place, under the influence of other asso- 
jations. 

. There are four periods of Jeffrey’s life which should be considered, 
first separately and then in combination, by those who would form a 
correct estimate of his character and capacity; his youth, from the 
time of his birth, in 1773, till the commexncementof the Edinburgh Re- 
view, in 1802; his busy manhood, from the starting of the Review till 
his abdication of the editorial charge, in 1829; his brief official career, 
till his appointment to the Bench, in 1834; and what may be learned 
of his eld age, till his death, in 1850. 

The youth of Jeffrey is chiefly remarkable for the early development 
of his literary ambition, and of that redundantly copious vocabulary 
which considerably detracted from the excellence both of his oratorical 
and literary displays throughout life. Much as we admire and respect 
Jeffrey, we can imagine that as a boy and lad he must have been in- 
tolerable The appearance of forwardness and importunity which an 
honestly confiding and vivacious nature imparted to him, the provincial 
coxcombry of his manners and address, the overweening confidence in 
his own powers and acquirements common to all ingenuous youth but 
revealed by him with singular naiveté, were, it is clear from the re- 
marks of Horner and others, extremely repulsive to strangers. This 
is perhaps more or less the case with all lads of genius: in the full 
flush of young existence they are all-suflicient to their own enjoyment, 
unobservant of the feelings of others, and unconscious of the annoyance 
given by their impetuosity. It appears that this peculiarity excited 
prejudices against Jeffrey in many quarters, against which he had a 
severe struggle at the outset of his career. 

To his conuection with the Edinburgh Review Jeffrey owes much of 
the reputation he enjoyed among his countrymen, and almost all he at- 
tained beyond the limits of Scotland. At home, indeed, he made an 
impression on the public mind by various means. His articles in the 
Review told on the reading public; his speeches in the civil and eccle- 
siastical courts excited a still more lively interest; and his conversa- 
tional talents, in a wide social circle, completed the charm. But in 
England, on the Continent, and in America, he was only known as edi- 
tor of the great Review. ‘A pardonable national vanity led his coun- 
trymen to form an exaggerated opinion of his genius; but, allowance 
being made for this exaggeration, their sense of his peculiar excellences 
was tolerably correct. His foreign reputation, except in so far as it 
ws mere reflex of the opinions of Scotland, was more wide of the 
mark. 

In youth, Jeffrey was an assiduous and intelligent student, but nei- 
ther systematic nor profound. These characteristics adhered to him 
through life. He took a lively interest in every manifestation of intel- 
lect ; he read much, but in a desultory fashion ; books in many depart- 
ments of science and literature suggested to him brilliant and ingenious 
illustrations or objections, to which he gave voice in sparkling though 
diffuse language; but he mastered no one subject thoroughly, and in no 
branch of knowledge did he ever attain to clear, precise views of first 
principles. His criticism is rather elegant, vivacious, sparkling writ ng 
about books, than sound judgement of them. His opinions are for the 
most part the result of sympathy or antipathy and sentiment, rather 
than of reason. A lively and delicate sense of the beautiful, a generous 
and chivalrous disposition, much benevolence, anda vivid play of fancy, 
impart a charm to all his observations ; but it would be difficult to point 
out in any of his writings one original generalized truth, and his judg- 
ments were singularly vacillating and inconsistent. Had Leigh Hunt, 
Keats, and Carlyle, whom he lived to appreciate, crossed his path in 
the days when he tomahawked Wordsworth and Southey, his estimate 
of them would have been very different. It was his fortune to flourish 
in an age which produced men of great and diversified original genius 
Fox, Pitt, Brougham, Canning, as orators and statesmen—Bentham, 
Brown, Ricardo, Malthus, Mill, as jurists and speculators in ethics— 
Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Moore, as poets—may serve as 
examples, not as nearly exbausting the catalogue. Jeffrey was keenly 
sensible of their exsellences, and capable of conveying to less suscepti- 
ble minds a sympathetic consciousness of the impression they made 
upon him. He was a highly gifted interpreter between them and the 
multitude. Overflowing with vitality and intellect, he stimulated 
others to enjoy what gave himselfsuch intense pleasure. He thus wid- 
ened the circle of the thinking public, and increased its activity. 
But he always followed, never guided. His literary career was one 
continued struggle to emancipate himself from the conventionalities im- 
pressed upon him in his youth. There is scarcely one critical canon 
laid down in his earlier writings that he did not ultimately abandon. 
There is scarcely one political question on which he has not enunciated 
the most discordant views, and on which he did not remain uncertain 
and vacillating to the last. His ultimate judgments of his great con- 
temporaries, always generous, are seldom unjust; but there is scarcely 
one of them whom he did not mistake at the outset. 

Jeffrey’s reputation as a lawyer resembled his literary character. 
In no branch of the law does he appear to have been considered deeply 
or systematically learned. A judicial impartiality of mind, and rec- 
titude of purpose, enabled him to form correct opinions of individual 
cases. A tenacious memory enabled him to retain every precedent 
once presented to his notice. His ingenuity and rare fertility of illus- 
trative fancy enabled him to lend plausibility to the statements of 
his clients. He was eminently successful as a pleader, especially 
when he had to deal with juries, and in the criminal courts, where nat- 
ural sagacity has more scope and power than before tribunals which 
apply complicated couventional rules to questions of property and civil 
e>ligations. 

It was in social conversation that his peculiar talents were most com- 
pletely brought into play. His whole being seemed instinct with 
thought. He overflowed with ingenious, delicately beautiful, brilliant 
fancies. His kindly disposition enabled him to derive pleasure and 
suggestions tu thought from the most commonplace companions. The 
conversation of more gifted minds raised him to a kind of intellectual 
intoxication. His enjoyment gave itself vent in a lively incessant flow 
of delightful talk. There was fascination in watching the growth and 
and following the bewildering rapidity of his ideas. It was this, too, 
that imparted its principal charm to his oratory ; which was otherwise 
deficient in condensation, earnest simplicity of purpose, and adaptation 
to the general understanding. Herein also conists the main attrac- 
tion of his writings ; though in them, owing to the absence of his viva- 
cious personality, and to his over-copiousness of words, it is less sensi- 
bly felt. Jeffrey’s genius was more akin to that of the most spirituel 
notorieties of the Parisian salons in the age of the Eacyclopedists than 
to anything that has been witnessed in this country. He was seen to 
most advantage among the distinguished guests from all countries who 

crowded his house; next, in his forensic exhibitions, where he was 
often most admirable in comparativeiy trivial cases; his writings, ex- 
cellent though they often are, convey but an inadequate idea of him. 
To his personal attractions and to his sterling worth it was owing, that, 
iQ Contradiction to the general experience that a prophet lacks honour 
in his uwn country, his reputation was highest in his own ‘‘ gude toon,” 
and his fame, like that of great actors, singers, and orators, will be 
found to have been greatest in his lifetime. 

Jeffrey's reputation attained its culminating point while he was 
editor of the Edinburgh Review. His short official career was much 
less distinguished. The truth is, that his interest in politics was luke 
warm and intermitting It is to his honour that, in his then deplorably 
servile country, he from the first avowed liberal opinions, and adhered 
to them undeviatingly. But bis tastes were essentially literary, and 
he often neglected politics for years together. His provincial position, 
too, prevented his cultivating a close personal intimacy with the lead: 
ing politicians of the age, while his fastidiousness kept him aloof from 
the masses with which he sympathized. He was an ornament of his 
oy Ag occasional assistant, not an active or even influential mem- 

trofit. The wide and desultory range of his studies precluded the 
Attainment of fixed definite opinions in politics as in everything else. 

hen he entered on his official career, therefore, it was with the un- 
settled views of men and measures characteristic of arecluse. He went 
into Parliament and undertook a department of executive administra- 
tion at an advanced age, too late to acquire that taste for public life 
Which is indispensable to success. He was too high-minded and pure to 
Spprove of all that was done by his coadjators, and too indolent and 
self-indulgent to struggle against the stream. It would appear also 
some hints thrown out by Lord Cockburn, that his co 
Were rather disposed to keep him back than to afford him 


or encouragement to play a prominent re. The information conveyed 
by Lord Cockbarn in his narrative, and in the selections from the cor. 
respondence, leaves much obscurity in this of Jeffrey's life; but 
enough spears to show that it was on the whole a failure, and that he 
was painfully sensible of it. 

It is to the closing period of his life that the remarks we have made 
upon the injadicious obtrusion of what ought to bave been regarded as 
strictly confidential correspondence is chiefly applicable. There are 
many things most justly dear to intimate and attached friends which 
strangers can neither appreciate nor relish. But, to compensate for 
the pain occasioned by — indiscreet revelations, they serve to show 
that his old age, if not the most brilliant, was, notwithstanding the 
inroads of age and disease, perhaps the happiest period of his life. 
His judicial duties were agreeable to him, and not too burdensome. He 
was in & condition to indulge in that observation of natural beauties, 
those indolent habits of desultory reading, and that expansion of do- 
mestic affections, which were through life the great sources of his en- 
joyment. Loving and beloved by all bis associates, casual and intimate, 
he retained to the last the freshness of youthful sentiment and delighted 
appreciation of intellectual merit. His death was tranquil and beauti- 
ful, as became one so kind and honourable. 

It has been our aim in this brief and imperfect retrospect to do un- 
eee to the excellence of Jeffrey's nature. If hedid not 
equal the great original thinkers and robust political actors of his age, 
he was a worthy associate and efficient coadjutor of the best of them. 
He had a lively sympathy with all that was excellent; he was alike 
characterized by unwavering integrity and delicate regard for the 
feelings of others ; he was ever mn by his purse or his exertions to 
promote a benevolent object ; his brilliant and fertile fancy imparted 
charms to every subject he treated. An exact estimate of what he did 
for literature could only be conveyed by a complete history of his Re- 
view, and the materials for that have not yet been collected. 





HYPATIA, 
Continued from the Albion of April 3. 
CHAPTER V.—A DAY IN ALEXANDRIA. 

It was all over ina minute. ... The negress was kneeling under 
the gateway, pouring out her simple thanks to Heaven for this unex- 
pected deliverance; and Philammon was about to kneel too, when a 
thought struck him, and coolly despoiling the Jew of his shawl and 
sash, he handed them over to the poor negress, considering them fairly 
enough us his own by right of conquest; but, lo and behold! as she 
was overwhelming him with thanks, a fresh mob poured into the street 
from the upper end, and were close on them before they were aware. 
. and then a burst of joy, as, 
by the mingled moon-light and torch-light, Philammon descried priest- 
ly robes, and in the fure-front of the battle—there being no apparent 
dengen—Pome the Reader, who seemed anxious to prevent inquiry, by 
beginning to talk as fast as possible. 

** Ah, boy! Safe? The saints be praised! We gave you up for dead ! 
Who have you here? A prisoner? And we have another He ran 
right into our arms up the street, and the Lord delivered him into our 
hand. He must have passed you.” 

** So he did,” said Philammon, dragging up his captive, ‘and here 
is his fellow-scoundrel.” Whereon the two worthies were tied toge- 
ther by the elbows; and the party marched on once more in search of 
Alexander's church, and the supposed conflagration. 

Philammon locked round for the negress, but she had vanished. He 
was far too much ashamed of being known to have been alone with a 
woman to say anything about her. Yet he longed to see her again; 
an interest—even something like an affection, had already sprung up 
in his heart towards the poor simple creature whom he had delivered 
from death. Instead of thinking her ungrateful for not staying to tell 
what he had done for her, he was thankful to her for having saved his 
blushes, by disappearing so opportunely. . . . And he longed to tell 
her so—to know if she was hurt—to——. Oh, Philammon! only four 
days from the Laura, and a whole regiment of women acquaintances 
already! True, Providence having sent into the world about as many 
women as men, it may be difficult to keep out of their way altogether. 
Perhaps, too, Providence may have intended them to be of some use to 
that other sex, with whom it has so mixedthemup. Don’targue, poor 
Philammon ; Alexander’s church is on fire!—forward ! 

And so they hurried on, a confused mass of monks and populace, 
with their hapless prisoners in the centre, who, hauled, cuffed, ques- 
tioned, and cursed, by twenty self-elected inquisitors at once, thought 
fit, either from Jewish obstinacy, or sheer bewilderment, to give no 
account whatsoever of themselves. 

As they turned the corner of a street, the folding-doors of a large 
gateway rolled open; a long line of glittering figures poured across the 
road, dropped their spear-butts on the pavement with a single rattle, 
and remained motionless. he front rank of the mob recoiled ; and an 
awe-struck whisper ran through them... . ** The Stationaries !”’ 

** Who are they ?” asked Philammon, in a whisper. 

‘*The soldiers—the Roman soldiers,” answered a whisperer to 
him. 

Philammon, who was among the leaders, had recoiled too—he hardly 
knew why—at that stern apparition. His next instifict was to press 
forward as close as he dared... .. And these were Roman soldiers! 
the conquerors of the world !—the men whose name had thrilled him 
from his childhood with vague awe and admiration, dimly heard of up 
there in the ionely Laura... . . Roman soldiers! And here he was 
face to face with them at last! 

His curiosity received a sudden check, however, as he found his arm 
seized by an officer, as he took bim to be, from the gold ornaments on 
his helmet and cuirass, who lifted his vine-stock threateningly over the 
young monk’s head, and demanded— 

** What’s all this about? Why are you not quietly in your beds, you 
Alexandrian rascals ?” 

** Alexander’s Church is on fire,” answered Philammon, thinking the 
shortest answer the wisest. 

** So much the better.” 

** And the Jews are murdering the Christians.” 

«Fight it out, then. Turn in, men, it’s only a riot.”’ 

And the steel-clad apparition suddenly flashed round, and vanished, 
trampling and jingling into the dark jaws of the guardhouse-gate, 
while the stream, its temporary barrier removed, rushed on wilder 
than ever. 

Philammon hurried on too with them, not without a strange feeling 
of disappointment. ‘‘Only ariot!” Peter was chuckling to his bro- 
thers over their cleverness in “ having kept the prisoners in the mid- 
die, and stopped the rascals’ moutha till they were past the guard- 
house.” “A fine thing to boast of,” thought Philammon, “in the face 
of the men who make and unmake kings and Casars!” ** Only a riot !” 
He, and the corps of district visitors—whom he fancied the most august 
body on earth—and Alexander's Church, Christians murdered by Jews, 
persecution of the Catholic faith, and all the rest of it, was simply, then, 
not worth the notice of those forty men, alone and secure in the sense 
of power and discipline, among tens of thousands. . . . He hated them, 
those soldiers. as it because they were indifferent to the cause of the 
Church? . . . or because they were indifferent to the cause of which 
he was inclined to think himself a not unimportant member, on the 
strength of his late Samsonic defeat of Jewish persecutors’ At last, 
he obeyed the little porter’s advice, and “felt very small indeed.” 

And he felt smaller still, being young and alive to ridicule, when, at 
some sudden ebb or flow, wave or wavelet, of the Babel sea, which wel- 
tered up and down every street, a shrill female voice informed them 
from an upper window, that Alexander's church was not on fire at all ; 
that she had gone to the top of the house, as they might have gone, if 
they had not fools, &c. &c.; and that it ‘‘ looked as safe and as 
ugly as ever;” wherewith, a brickbat or two having been sent up in 
answer, she shut the bliads, leaving them to halt, inquire, and discover 
gradually and piecemeal, after the method of mobs, they had been fol- 
lowing the nature of mobs ; that no one had seen the church on fire, or 
seen any one else who had seen the same, or even seen any light in the 
sky in any quarter, or knew who raised the ; or—or--in short, 
Alexander’s church was two miles off; if it was on fire, it was either 
burnt down or saved by this time; if not, the night air was, to say the 
least, chilly; and whether it was or not, there were am of 
Jews—Satan only knew how storng—in every street between them and 
it. . . . Might it not be better to secure their two prisoners, and tien 
ask for further orders from the archbishop? Wherewith, after the 
manner of mobs, they melted off the way they came, by twos and threes, 
till those of a contrary opinion ~ to find themselves left alone, snd 
having a strong dislike to Jewish daggers, were fain to follow the 


tream. 
] With s panic or two, a cry of “ The Jews are on us!” snd a general 





rush in every direction, (in which one or two, seeking shelter from the 
awful nothing in neighbouring houses, were handed over to the watch 





as burglars, and sent to the quarries 

Serapeium, and there found, of 

form them that they had been taken 

— one on oe at all—that the Jews had 
at least, though three dead bod including 

lay in the house whhia, were all of the thousand who 

seen—and that the whole Jew’s quarter was ma upon 

which news, it was considered advisable to retreat into the arch’ 

house as quickly as possible, barricade the doors, and prepare for 

siege——& work at which Philammon performed prodigies, tearing wood- 

work from the rooms, and stones from the parapets, before it strack 

one S She mace sober-minded that it was as well to wait for some 

; . 
pente's or. — of attack before incurring so heavy a car- 
t last the heavy tramp of footste coming 

street, and every window an crowded In un lamane with = S 

while Peter rushed down stairs to heat the large co yo . 
; ‘ ; : ppers, some 

+ se in +> ey: mee he of boiling water. The bright moon 

glittering on a long line of helmets i ' 

was the seldiery. g and cuirasses, Thank heaven! it 

** Are the Jews coming?’ “ Is the city quiet” « 
prevent this villany ” «A thousand leleme nesteas ae oon 
have been snoring !’—and a volley of similar ejaculations guested the 
poe pe as they ey ew were answered by a cool, * To your perches, 
and sleep, you noisy chiekens, or we'll set the coo 
peels a 7 y P on fre about your 
A yell of defiance answered this polite speech, and the soldi 
knew Ha mem well that the unarmed ecclesiastics within em Ny 
be trifled with, and had no ambition to die by coping stones and het 
water, went quietly on their way. 

All danger was now past, and the cackling rose jubilant, louder than 
ever, and might have continued till daylight, had not a window in the 
court-yard been suddenly thrown open, and the awful voice of Cyril 
commanded silence. 

“ Every man sleep where he can. I shall want you at daybreak. The 
superiors of the parabolani are to come up to me with the two prison- 
ers, and the men who took them.” 

_ In afew minutes Philammon found himself, with some twenty others, 
in the great man’s presence : he was sitting at his desk, writing, quietly, 
small notes on slips of paper. 

* Here is the youth who oe me to pursue the murderer, and, hav- 
ing outrun me, was attacked by the prisoners,” said Peter. “My 
hands are clean from blood, I thank the Lord!” 

“Three set on me with daggers,” said Philammon, apologetically, 
‘and I was forced to take this one's dagger away, and beat off the two 
others with it.” 

Cyril smiled, and shook his his head. 

“Thou art a brave boy ; but hast thou not read, “If aman smite thee 
on one cheek, turn to him the other?” 

“I could not run away, as Master Peter and the rest did.” 

** So you ran away, eh? my worthy friend ?” 

“Is it not written,” asked Peter, in his blandest tone, ‘If they per- 
secute you in one city, flee unto another ?” 

Cyril smiled again. ‘ And why could you not run away, boy ?” 
Philammon blushed scarlet but he dared not lie. ‘ There was a—a 
poor black woman, wounded and trodden down, and I dare not leave 
her, for she told me she was a Christian " 

** Right, my son, right. I shallremember this. What was her name?” 

“IT did not hear it.—Stay, I think she said Judith ” 

“Ah! the wife of the porter who stands at the lecture-room door, 
which God confound! A devout woman, full of good works, and sorely 
ill-treated by her heathen husband, Peter, thou shalt go to her to 
morrow with the physician, and see if sheis in need of anything. Boy, 
thou bast done well. Cyril never forgets. Now bring up those Jews. 
Their Rabbis were with me two hours ago promising peace: and this is 
the way they have kept their promise. So beit. The wicked is snared 
in his own wickedness.” 

The Jews were brought in, but kept a stubborn silence. 

** Your holiness perceives,” said some one, ‘* that they have each of 
them rings of pos palm-bark on their right hand.” 

dangerous siga! An evident conspiracy!’ commented 


‘**Ah! What does that mean, you rascals? Answer me, as you 
value your lives!” 

** You have no business with us; we are Jews, and none of your peo- 
ple,” said one, sulkily. 

** None of my people? You have murdered my people! None of my 
people! Every soul in Alexandria is mine, if the kingdom of God means 
anything; and you shall find it out. I shall not argue with you, my 

ood friends, any more than I did with your Rabbis. Take these fel- 
ows away, Peter, and lock them up in the fuel-cellar, and see that they 
= guarded. Ifany man lets them go, his life shall be for the life of 
them.” 

And the two worthies were led out. 

** Now, my brothers, here are your orders. You will divide these 
notes among yourselves, and distribute them to trusty and godly cath- 
olics in your districts. Wait one hour, till the city be quiet ; and then 
start, and raise the church. I must have thirty thousand men by sun- 
rise.”’ 

** What for, your holiness?” asked a dozen voiees, 

** Read your notes. Whosoever will fight tomorrow under the ban- 
ner of the Lord, shall have free plunder of the Jew’s quarter, outrage 
and murder only forbidden. As I have said it, God do'so to me, and 
more also, if there be a Jew left in Alexandria by to-morrow at noon. 
Go.” 

And the staff of orderlies filed out, thanking Heaven that they had a 
leader so prompt and valiant, and spent the next hour over the hall fire, 
eating millet cakes, drinking bad beer, likening Cyril to Barak, Gideon, 
Samson, Jephtha, Judas Maccabeus, and all the worthies of the Old 
Testament, and then started on their pacific errand. 

Philammon was about to follow them, when Cyril stopped him, 

** Stay, my son: you are young and rash, and do not know the city. 
Lie down here and sleep in the anteroom. Three hours hence the sun 
rises, and we go forth against the enemies of the Lord.” 

Philammon threw himself on the floor in a corner, and slumbered 
like a child, till he was awakened in the grez7 dawn by one of the para- 
bolani. 

“Up, boy! and see what we can do. Cyril goes down greater than 
Barak, the son of Abinoam, not with ten, but with thirty thousand men 
at bis feet!” 

“Ay, my brothers!” said Cyril, as he passed proudly out in fall 
tificals, with a gorgeous retinue of priest and deacons—“ the Os 
church has her organization, her unity, her common cause, her wateh- 
words, such as the tyrants of the earth, in their weakness and their di- 
visions, may envy and tremble at, but cannot imitate. Could 
raise, in three hours, thirty thousand men who would die for him?” 

** As we will for you!” shouted many voices. 

“Say, for the kingdom of God.” And he passed out. 

And so ended Philammon’s first day in Alexandria. 

CHAPTER VI.—THE NEW DIOGENES ‘ ’ 

About five o'clock the next morving, Rephael Aben-Azra was lying 
in bed, alternately yawning over a manuscript of Philo Jadmus, 
the ears of his huge British mastiff, watching the sparkle of the fountain 
in the court outside, wondering when that lazy boy would come tw tell 
him that the bath was warmed, and meditating, half aloud... , 

“ Ala«! poor me! Here I am, back sgain—just at the t from 
which Istarted!. . . . How am I to get free from that en Siren? 
Plagues on her! I shall end by falling in love with her... . . I don’t 
know that I have not got oe bar of the blind in me already. 1 felt 
absurdly glad the other day when that fool told me he dare not accept 
her modest offer. Hatha! A delicious joke it would have been, to 
have seen Orestes bowing down to stocks and stones, and Hypatia in- 
stalled in the ruins of the Serspeium, as High Priestess of the Abomi 
nation of Desolation!. ... And now... . Well: I call all heaven 
and earth to witness, that [have fought valiantly. 1 have faced naughty 
little Eros like s man, rodin hand. What could a poor human Leing 
do more than try to marry her to some one else, in hopes of 
himself of the whole matter? Well oveny moth has ite candle, 
every man his destiny. But the daring of the little fool! What huge 
imaginalions she has! She might be another Zenobia, aow, with Ores- 
tes as Odenatus, and ae a Aben Ezra to play the part of Lon 

_, . and receive nus’s salary of axe or poison. She don’t cere 
for me; she would sacrifice me, or & thousand of ‘looded 
fanatical arch-angel that she is, to water with our blood the fouctain 
of some new temple of cast rags and broken dolls. . . . - Oh, Raphael 
Aben- Ezra, whet a feel you are.... . You know you are going on aa 
usual to her lecture, morning 

At this crisis of bis , the page entered, and announced, not 
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‘ ‘easion the private en- 
>, Li Matas of ber eevie. poodey™ berriedly ; end 
tas |, for » gossip, remained standing, and 


Stay FR Ab! I see! You rascal, you have 
wine for the lady Don't you know her little ways yet?” 
Fie ot the door, of coarse,” answered the boy, with a 


ghd dvi Baten cried Miriam. ‘* This is no time for 
wine ag al Aben-Ezra, why are you lying here’? Did you 
receive ! bt?” eae 
= “ty hel et be I was too sleepy to read it. There it lies 
Ave ft here .... What's this’ A scrap oat of Jeremiah 
-y A. and fice for thy life, for evil is determined against the whole | 
house of Israel !”"—Does this come from the chief rabbi’ I slways took 
the venerable father for s sober man. . Eb, Miriam?” 
« Pool | instead of lougbing pe Se sacred words of the prophets, get 
m. Isent you the note.” 
aL Cn hg: obey them in bed? Here I am, reading bard at the 
Cabbsla, or Philo—who is stupider still—and what more would you 


” : f 
the old woman, unable to restrain her impatience, literally ran at 


her teeth, and before he was aware, dragged him out 
tol epee he floor, where he stood meekly wondering what would 
= leeed theahe. mother, for having saved me the one daily torture of 


out of bed by one’s own exertion.” 
“Raphael Aben-Ezra! are you so besotted with your philosophy and 
our 


andy , and your laziness, and your contempt for oT and 
man, tion given up for a prey, and your 
many fet Jeol b séden dogs? tell A. A Cyril bas sworn that 
God shall do so to hive, and more also, ifthere be a Jew left in Alex- 


morrow sbout thig time,” e 

* Bo wach the better for the Jews, then, if they are half as tired of 
this noisy Pandemonium as I om, But bow can I help it’ Am I Queen 
Esther, to go to Ahasuerus there in the prefect’s palace, and get him 
to hold out the goiden sceptre to me?” 

* Pool! ifyou had read that note last night, you might have gone 
and saved us, and your name would have been han ied down for ever 
from tion to generation as a second Mordecai.” 

“ My dear mother, Ahasuerus would have been either fast asleep or 
far too drunk to listen tome. Why did you not go yourself?” 

“Do you suppose that I would not have gone if lcould’ Do you 
fancy me as! rd like, yourself? At the risk of my life I have got 
hither in time, if there be time, to save you.” 

“Well; shall I dress ? What can be done now?” 

“Nothing! The streets are blockaded by Cyril's mob—There! do 
you hear the shouts and screams’ They are attacking the further 

t of the quarter wyptoed hal ' 

“What! are they murdering them?” asked Raphael, throwing on 
his pelisse. * Because, if it has really come to a practical joke of that 
kind, [ shall have the greatest pleasare in employing  counter-irri 
tant. Here, boy! My sword and dagger! Quick! 

“No, the hypocrites! No blood is to be shed, they say, if we make 
no , and let them pillage. Cyril and his monks are there, to 

ent outrage, andso forth... . The Angel of the Lord scatter 
r’ 

The conversation was interrupted by the rushing in of the whole 
household, in an of agony and terror; and mened, at last thoroughly 
roused, went to a window which looked into the street. The thorough 
fare was full of scolding women and screaming children ; while men, 
oid and young, looked on at the plunder of their property with true 
Jewish d ness, too prudent to resist, but too manful to complain; 
while furniture came flying out of every window, and from door after 
door poured a stream of rascality, carrying off money, jewels, silks, 
and all the treasures which Jewish usury had accumulated during 
many ® generation. But unmoved amid the roaring sea of plunderers 
and plundered, stood, scattered up and down, Cyril's spiritual police, 
enforcing, by a word, an obedience which the Roman soldiers could have 
only compelled by hard blows of the spear-butt. There was to be no 
outrage and no courage there was: and more than once some man in 

tly robes Leoslel theonst the crowd, leading by the hand, tender- 

y enough, a lost child in search of its parents. 

Raphael stood watching silently, while Miriam, who had followed 
him up stairs, paced the room in an ecstasy of rage, calling vainly to 
him to epeak or act. 

* Let me alone, mother,” he said, at last. ‘ It will be full ten min- 
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dead camel, or the vulture who eats him. And to tell the truth, I am 
wing o deal too fond of that beathen woman there” —— 

** What?” shrieked the old woman—* Hypatia ?” 

“If you choose. At all events, the easiest way to cut the knot is to 

cugntalate, I shall beg my passage on board the first ship to Cyrene, 

and go and study life in Italy with Heraclian’s expedition. Quick— 

take the jewels, and breed fresh troubl:s for yourself withthem. I am 

going. My liberators are battering the outer door already.” , 

Miriam greedily tore out of the closet diamonds and pearls, rubies 

and emeralds, and concealed them among her ample robes—‘‘ Go! go! 

Escape from ber! 1 will hide your jewels!’ 

** Ay, hide them, as mother earth does all things, in that all-embra- 

You will have doubled them before we meet agsin, no 

doubt. Farewell, mother!” 

** Bat not for ever! Raphael! not for ever! Promise me, in the name 

of the four Archangels, that if you are in trouble or danger, you will 

write to me, at the house of Eadaimon.” : 

‘The little porter philosopher, who hangs about Hypatia’s lecture 

rooms < 

The same, the same. He will give me yeas letter, and I swear to 
you, I will cross the mountains of Kaf to deliver you!—I will pay you 
all back. By Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Iswear! May my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I do not account to you for the last 

nny!” 

a Don't commit yourself to rash promises, my dear lady. If I am 
bored with poverty, I can but borrow a few gold pieces of a rabbi, and 
turn pedlar. I really do not trust you to pay me back, so I shall not 
be disappointed if youdo not Why should I?” . 

** Beeause—because —Ob, God! No—never mind! Yon shall have 
all back. Spirit of Elias! where is the black agate? Why is it not 
among these ?—The broken half of the black agate talisman ?” 
Raphael turned pale. ‘How did you know that I have a black 
agate?” 

er How didI? How did I not?” cried she, clutching him by the arm. 
“Where is it? All depends on that! Fool!” she went on, throwing 
him off from her at arm's length, as a sudden suspicion stung her—** you 
have not given it to the heathen woman?” } i 

** By the soul of my fathers, then, you mysterious old witch, who seem 
to know everything, that is exactly what I bave done.” 

Miriam clapped ber hands togetber wildly. ‘ Lost! lost! lost! 
No! I will have it, if I tear it out of her heart! “will be avenged of 
her—the strange woman who flatters with her words, to whom the sim- 
ple go in, and know not that the dead are there, and that her guests 
are in the depths of hell! God do so to me, and more also, if she and 
her sorceries be on earth a twelvemonth hence!” 

** Silence, Jezebel! Heathen or none, she is as pure as the sunlight! 
I only gave it her because she fancied the talisman upon it.” 

** To enchant you with it, to your ruin!” 

* Brute of a slave-dealer ! you fancy every one as base as the poor 
wretches whom you buy and sell to shame, that you may make them as 
much the children of hell, if that be possible, as yourself!” 

Miriam looked at him, her large black eye widening and kindling. 
For an instant she felt for her poniard—and then burst into an agony 
of tears, hid her face in her withered hands, and rushed from the 
room, as a crash and shout below announced the bursting of the door. 

** There she goes, with my jewels. And here come my guests, with 
the young monk at their head —One rising when the other sets. A 
worthy pair of Dioscuri! Come, Bran! ... Boys! Slaves! Where 
are you’? Steal every one what he can lay his hands on, and run for 
your lives through the back gate.” 

The slaves had obeyed him already. He walked smiling down stairs 
through utter solitude, and in the front passage, met face to face the 
mob of monks, costermongers and dock- workers, fishwives and beggars, 
who were thronging up the narrow entry, and bursting into the doors 
right and left; and at their head, alas! the young monk who had just 
trampled the necklace into the mud. . . . no other, in fact, than Phi- 
lammon. 

** Welcome, my worthy guests! Enter, I beseech you, and fulfil, in 
your own peculiar way, tae precepts which bid you not be over-anxious 
for the good things of this life. For eating and drinking, my 
kitchen and cellar are at your service. For clothing, if any illustrious 
personage will do me the honour to change his holy rags with me, here 
are an Indian shawl-pelisse and a pair of silk trowsers at his service. 
Perhaps you will accommodate me, my handsome young captain, cho- 
ragus of this new school of the prophets?” 

Philammon, who was the person addressed, tried to push by him con- 
temptuously. 





utes more before they pay me a visit, and in the meantime what can 
one do better than watch the progress of this, the little Exodus ?” 

Not like that first one! Then we went forth with cymbals and 
songs to the Red Sea triumph! Then we borrowed, every woman of 
her neighbour, jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment.” 

* And now we pay them back again; ... . itis but fair, after all. 
We ought to have listened to Jeremiah a thousand years ago, and 
never gone back again, like fools, into a country to which we were so 
deeply in debt.” 

“ Acoursed land!” cried Miriam. ‘In an evil hour our forefathers 
disobeyed the prophet ; and now we reap the harvest of our sins !—Our 
sons have forgotten the faith of their forefathers for the philosophy of 
the Gentiles, and fill their chambers’ (with a contemptuous look round) 
“with heathen imagery ; and our daughters are—Look there !’’ 

As she spoke, a beautiful girl rushed shrieking out of an adjoining 
house, followed by some half drunk ruffian, who was clutching at the 

id chains and trinkets with which she was profusely bedecked, after 
fashion of Jewish women. The rascal had just seized with one hand 
her streaming black tresses, and with the other a heavy collar of gold 
which was wound round her throat, when a priest, stepping up, laid a 
quiet hand upon his shoulder. The fellow, too maddened to obey, turn 
ed, and struck back the restraining arm ... . and in an instant was 
felled to the earth 4 @ young monk... .. 

* Touchest thou the Lord's anointed, sacrilegious wretch?” cried 
the man of the desert, as the fellow dropped on the pavement, with his 
booty in his hand. 

The monk tore the gold necklace from his grasp, looked at it for a 
moment with childish wonder, asa savage might at some incomprehen- 
sible product of civilized industry, and then, spitting onit in contempt, 
dashed it on the ground, and trampled it into the mud. 

“ Follow the golden wedge of Achan, and the silver of Iscariot, thou 
root of all evil !* And he rushed on, yelling, ‘‘ Down with the cireumei- 
sion! Down with the blasphemers!’"—while the poor girl vanished 
among the crowd. 

hael watched him with a quaint, thoughtful smile, while Miriam 
shrieked aloud at the destruction of the precious trumpery 

“The monk is right mother. If those Christians go on upon that 
method, they must tus. It has been our ruin from the first, our 
ar hw loading ourselves with the thick clay.” 

« What will you do?” cried Miriam, clutching him by the arm. 

“ What will you do?” 

“T am safe. I have a boat waiting for me on the canal at the garden 

, and in Alexandria I stay; no Christian hound shall make old 
move a foot nat her will. My jewels are all buried—my 
girls all sold ; save what you can,.and come with me!” 

“ My sweet mother, why so peculiarly solicitous about my welfare, 
above that of all the sons of Judah ?” 

“B b No, I'll tell you that another time. But I loved 
your mother, and she loved me. Come!" 

ys relapsed into silence for a few minutes, and watched the 
tumult below. 

“ How those Christian priests keep their men in order! There is no 
use rey pe They are the strong men of the time, after all ; 
and the little Exodus must needs have its course. Miriam, daughter 
of Jonathan——” 

“Tam no man's daughter! [ have neither father nor mother, hus- 
band nor-——Call me mother again !” 

* Whatsoever I am to call you, there are jewels enough in that 
Gloset to buy half Alexandria. Take them. I am going.” 

“With me?” 

“Out into the wide world, my dear lady. Iam bored with riches. 
That young savage of & monk understood them better than we Jews do. 
Ieball just — & virtue of necessity, and turn beggar.” 

“ - 





“Why not? Don’t argue. These scounlrels will make me one, whe- 
ther 1 like or not; so forth I go. There will be few leave-takings 
This brute of a dog is the only friend 1 have on earth; and I love ber, 
because she bas the true old, dogged, spiteful, cunning, obstinate Mac- 
cabee spirit in her—of which if we had a spark left in us just now, 
there would be no little Exodus; eb, Bran, my beauty >” 
onih can escape with me to the Prefect’s and save the mass of your 

th.” 

“Exactly what I don’t want todo, I hate that Prefect as I hate a 


**Allowme,sir. I lead the way. This dagger is poisoned—a scratch, 
and you are dead. This dog is of the true British breed ; if she seizes 
you, red hot iron will not loose her, till she hears the bone crack. If 
any one will change clothes with me, all I have is at your service. If 
not, the first who stirs is a dead man.” 

There was no mistaking the quiet high-bred determination of the 
speaker. Had he raged and blustered, Philammon could have met him 
on his own ground: but there was an easy self-possessed disdain about 
him, which utterly abasbed the young monk, and abashed, too, the 
whole crowd of rascals at his heels. 

“TL change clothes with you, you Jewish dog!” roared a dirty fel- 
low out of the mob. 

**Lam your eternal debtor. Let us step into this side room. Walk 
up stairs, my friends. Take care, there, sir!—That porcelain, whole, 
ig worth three thousand gold pieces; broken, it is not worth three 
pence. [leave it to your good sense to treat it accordingly. Now 
then my friend!” And in the midst of the raging vortex of plunder. 
ers, who were snatching up everything which they could carry away, 
and breaking everything which they could not, he quietly divested 
uimself of bis finery, and put on the ragged cotton tunic, and battered 
straw hat, which the fellow handed over to him 

Philammon, who had had from the first no mind to plunder, stood 
watching Raphael with dumb wonder; and a shudder of regret, he 
knew not why, passed through him, as he saw the mob tearing down 
pictures, and dashing statues to the ground. Heathen they were, 
doubtless; but still, the Nymphs and Venuses looked too lovely to te 
so brutally destroyed. . . . There was something almost humanly piti- 
ful in their poor broken arms and legs, as they lay about upon the 
pavement. . .. He laughed at himself tor the notion; but he could not 
laub3 it away. 

Raphael seemed to think that he ought not to laugh it away; for he 
pointed to the fragments, and with a quaint look at the young monk — 

**Qur nurses used to tell us, 

If you can’t make it 
You ought not to break it.” 

**T had no nurse,” said Philammon. 

*“ Ah!—that accounts—for this and other things. Well,” he went 
on, with the most poss good-nature, “* you are in a fair road, my 
handsome youth ; I wish you joy of your fellow workmen, and of your 
apprenticeship in the noble art of monkery. Riot and pillage, shriek- 
ing women and houseless children in your twentieth summer, are the 
sure path toa saintship, such as Paul of Tarsus, who, with all his ec- 
centricities, was a gentleman, certainly never contemplated. I have 
heard of Phebus Apollo under many disguises, but this is the first time 
I ever saw him in the wolf’s hide.” 

‘Or in the lion's,” said Philammon, trying in his shame to make a 
fine speech. 

“Like the Ass in the Fable. Farewell! Stand out of the way, 
friends! ‘Ware teeth and poison !” 

And he disappeared among the crowd, who made way respectfully 
enough for his dagger and his brindled companion. 


” 





THE THREE VISITORS OF BERNARDIN 
DE SAINT PIERRE. 


One morning while Bernardin de Saint Pierre was admiring, through 
one of the windows of his apartment, the glowing radiance of the rising 
sun, and thinking, perhaps, of transferring its bright tints, and the 
fragrance of early dawn, and the glittering dew drops, to the pages of 
his Harmonies de la ature, ® stranger entered with noiseless step ; 
he saluted the poet with deep reverence, respectfully apologising for 
so early an intrusion, and it was not until after repeated invitations 
that he was prevailed upon to take a seat beside him. The young man’s 
face bore the dark olive hue of the southern sun, his black hair feil in 
waves from his temples, over the collar of his military coat. His look 
was at once pensive and modest, yet proud. The fashion of his dress, 
his high boots, the white and fringed gloves, proclaimed bim an officer 
of the French republic, whom the close of the campaign in Italy had al- 
—_ eee ome. Fe such indeed he was, as he took care to in- 

rm Bernardin, when his excitement at finding himself i 
of the celebrated author had a little subsided.” ae 
* I congratulate you, sir,” said Saint Pierre, “on having served un- 





der the great captain, who has so gloriously terminated this 
1 can enter into such triumphs, for I, too, have been a soldier.” 

“ Would that I were one no longer,” exclaimed the young officer— 
“that I had never been one. War is hateful to me! i know neither 
enmity nor ambition—the conqueror and the conquered are alike to me 
This soft, lovely, morning, with its dewy freshness, i 
conversation or lonely musings, has more charms for me than all the 
pomp and circumstance of war. Then, what an avenue to fame! by 
slaughter '—butchery! Laurels have been strewn in my path. 1 see no- 
thing bat the blood through which I have been wading 

The poet extended his hand to the young soldier, who respectfully 
kissed it. ** Yours,” hesaid, *‘ is traeglory. Lhe names of Paul and Vir. 
ginia will live for ever in the memories and heads of men. Ah, sir! 
this is the brightest day of my life. Lasked of fortune only that I might 
live to pe! be to tell you as man, the delightful hours my youth owed 
to you, and now my bright hope is realized. Behold the treasure of my 
boyhood, the delight of my manhood, my companion in the college,—on 
the fields of Montenotte and Lodi,”—and the stranger took from hig 
pocket a well-worn copy of Paul and Virginia, the leaves kept toge- 
ther only by a few threads. 

With all Saint Pierre’s modesty, he could not but be deeply moved 
by the enthusiasm of the young officer. At a time like this, when war 
was raging both at home and abroad, it was rather unusual to find a 
soldier warmly interested in an Indian idy), and busying himself about 
a poet, in bis obscure retreat on the banks of a pretty stream. 

**I am delighted,” he said, ‘‘ not so much with your too indulgent eg- 
timate of an ephemeral book, but with the sympathy between us,— 
that bond of common love for mankind and for nature, a love of whose 
inspirations my book is but a fecble utterance of. It is only in some 
such obscure corner as this, that we dare now own that we love God 
and Heaven, the dewy morning and peace on earth. Discord still reigns 
at Paris Is it not so?” 

The young officer looked up with a sad expression in his dark eyes, 
‘** Alas, yes! it is reigning more furiously than ever ; but it is too pain- 
ful a subject; let us changeit. Are you at present engaged in any 
work ? and are these its first sheets ?” 

Bernardin smiled as he answered,—‘‘ They are old memorials to the 
Directory at Paris. I was once the secretary, the literary man of the 
revolutionary club of Essoune, the republicans of that town having 
more warmth of patriotism than power of style, employed me to draw 
up their memorials, and I escaped the guillotine by accepting the 
office.” 

‘* The author of Paul and Virginia secretary to a village revolu- 
tionary club!” 

** Neither more nor less. It was not very poetical; but so it was. 
However, during that time I have had some hours of leisure which I 
have devoted to a work that has been the dream of my life, and the 
thought of which has cheered me, in the forests of Sweden, and under 
the burning skies of the Isle of France. My object is to reveal the di- 
vine intelligence to the human race, through the universal relation be- 
tween all beings. From pbysical order I elicit physical good ; from the 
good, the moral, and from the moral, God. And the title of the book is 
to be the Harmonies of Nature. I was working at it when you came 
in, and meditating on the wise providence which, while giving to dif- 
ferent beings different organs, has supplied the apparent inequality by 
special qualities and counterbalancing advantages. I intend, also to 
treat of the harmonies of the stars. Ob! how beautifal are our nights 
in France!” 

‘‘And I, too, thought so, till I had seen the nights in Italy,” ex- 
claimed the young stranger. ‘* There every star is a living token of 
friendship or of love. Two friends parted by a long exile each pledge 
themselves to look at the same star at the same hour, and the light 
thus shared is a link between them. The young girl! gives to the bright 
stars of the summer nights her own name and that of her lover, till the 
whole firmament is fall of Bettinas and Ciprianas, Franciscas and Giot- 
tos. Should one of these tender links be severed by death, the still re- 
maining one is comforted in her sorrow by seeing the bright memorial 
of her beloved still shining on the borders of that heavenly horizon, 
where their meeting will be for ever.” 

‘* This is indeed a tender harmony. Yes, loveis everywhere. But,” 
continued Bernardin, delighted at being understood; but tell me, do 
you yourself write? With mental energies such as yours, why should 
you not cast upon the troubled waters of this age some thought that 
may be the fructifying seed to be found after many days. All soldiers 
write well.” 

“*T do write a little, sir,” and the young officer blushed as he an- 
swered ; ‘since your kind encouragement has anticipated my request, 
and thus emboldened me to make it, I venture to ask you to cast your 
eye over a few pages written to beguile the hours of a lonely midnight 
watch. You will remember it is the book of a soldier, and one almost 
a foreigner.” 

‘**T thank you for the confidence reposed in me,” said Saint Pierre, 
“and I am persuaded the friend will have no need to bias the judge in 
the impartial opinion that you have a right to claim from me.” 

The young officer now rose, and with a request to be allowed to re- 
mr his visit, and a cordial, though respectful pressure of Saint Pierre's 

and, took his leave, and long after the garden-gate had closed behind 
him, Bernardin stood watching the cloud of dust in which had disap- 
—— his young visitor, and the steed on which he galloped back to 

aris. 

‘So, then,” thought the philosopher, as he re-entered his cottage, 
“there still exists some few minds free from the consuming toils of 
ambition. Who would ever have expected to find a lover of nature 
with arepublican epaulette ? There isasimplicity in this youth most at- 
tractive; how modestly did he speak of himself; how bitterly lament 
the horrors of war; and his enjoyment of this lovely dewy morning, 
was that of a sage no less than of a poet. Doubtless the manuscript is 
some learned treatise on the art of war,—the subject not his choice but 
the necessity of his position. The art of war !—art indeed—the art of 
killing the arts!” 

Bernardin de Saint Pierre was mistaken. The manuscript was pas- 
toral romance,—conceive his delight,—A Pastoral Romance! * Yes!” 
he said, “the noble mind must let fly the falcon imagination to cater 
for it. It cannot feed on the garbage around.” 

Day after day now elapsed without bringing his young visitor; but 
some months after, Bernardin, seated at a table placed under the shade 
of trees of his own planting, and covered with flowers gathered to serve 
as models for his word-paintings, was enjoying the soft evening breeze, 
when the visit of an officer was announced ; and to his great surprise, 
instead of him whom he was eagerly advancing to welcome, he beheld 
astranger. He had, indeed, the same black hair falling from his tem- 
ples, the same dark eyes, the same olive hue of the man of the sun and 
the Mediterranean. But he saw not the same person ; his new visitor 
was at least ten years older than the first. 

_‘*T am the elder brother, sir, of an officer who, some months since, 
did bimself the honour of calling upon you.” 

“* His visit still lives in my memory as one most pleasant. He con- 

fided to me a manuscript which I would be glad to take this opportunity 
of returning, with my assurances of entire sympathy in his love of na- 
ture, and still more in bis noble indignation against tyrants, bis ele- 
quent invectives against ambition. Tell him, too, from me, how much 
I admire bis style ; its rich imagery,—its ——” 
_ “IT must not let you go on, sir, for such praise has already rendered 
it difficult to avow myself the author of the book. I had not courage to 
submit it to you myself, but my younger and more adventurous brother 
gladly availed himself of it as a plea for his intrusion.” 

After some courteous words interchanged between the new visitor and 
Bernardin, the latter pointed to the flowers and said, «I was at that 
moment thinking of your brother; he had told me of the names given 
by loving hearts in Italy to the stars, and I was reflecting that our as- 
sociations with flowers were still trammelled by such a rugged nomen- 
clature ; it is enough to make the science of botany detestable” 

“Ah, sir, you will teach all to love it; already has your Etudes de 
la N ature made it popular throughout Europe I myself had formed & 
floral dial at a villa at Florence where my regiment was quartered; 
every hour of the night and of the day was marked by the opening of 
different flowers. I am passionately fond of them, and can well under- 
stand the Dutchman lavishing a fortune upon a tulip, and spending & 
life in giving it some new variety of tint.” 

“What a simple-minded family!” thought Bernardin. ‘ One bro- 
ther worships the starry splendour of the heavens, and the other lux- 
uriates in flowers, and spends his idle garrison hours in watching them 
as they bud forth at every hour of the day; and these two young men 
are soldiers! War has not hardened their hearts, nor conquest 
them despise simple pleasures” And now, Saint Pierre, leaning on 
new friend, proceeded to show him his flowers, “ which,” he said, 
“ though not like the lovely products of the fertile Italy you have con- 
quered, yet, as my own planting, are not without their fragrance for 





the old man ; and as th al 
than to his companion, ey W ked along, he repeated to himself rather 
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« Felix qui potait rerum cognoscere causas 
Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus strepitumque Acherontis avari.” 

And in as low @ voice, the officer went on—‘ Yes! happy the wise 
man ates the arcans of nature, and who tramples under foot 
the world's prejndices” And as he stooped to pluck a daisy, he added, 
«+ @ho the calm votary of the sylvan deities beholds with unenvious eye 
the consular pomp end the glittering diadem. Ah, sir! you, too, like 
Virgil—do you know he is my poet of all poets?” And before they had 

the round of the garden, the sage and the soldier had repeated al- 

most the whole of the second book of the (Gieorgies; and now, having | 

and obtained a flower as a memento of his visit, the officer took 

his leave, with the promise of socn returning and bringing with him | 
his brother. ; 

«Jf all repudlicans,” said Bernardin, ** were like these two broth: rs, 

ublic would be heaven, and I need not so lung to die.’ 

And with fresh impulse, and an interest increased b the sympathy 
of his visitor in his love of flowers, Saint Pierre turned to his labours. 
The second part of his Harmonies de /a Nuture was finished, and he! 
was now engaged upon the last division of his great work—‘ The Har. | 
monies of Human Nature,” when one day a knock at the door of bis li- 
brary made him raise his head to see, as he believed, the face of one of 
his two friends in the Italian army, though whether the elder or the 

he could not at once distinguish. On nearer survey, he dis- 
covered, to his t perplexity, that neither the oue nor the other stood 
before him. The uniform of this third officer was exactly the same, he 
had the same masses of black hair, the same eyes, but though a little 
older than the first, and younger than the second of his former visitors, 
he seemed to bear more traces than either of the struggle and the vi- 
gil; and his brow was graver and more thoughtful Still the triple re- 
semblance was most striking, and for a moment Bernardin scarcely 
knew whether he was to greet him as a stranger; but before he could 
pore the visitor introduced himself as the brother of the two officers, 
kindness of whose reception had encouraged him to pay his respects 
to the friend of Jean Jacques Rousseau, to the illustrious author of the 
Etudes de la Nature, and to venture to offer the admiring homage of a 
blunt soldier. - 

Was it those lips with their Attic cut, and firm grace, which smile 
and threat seemed alike to become, or was it the deep voice, the pierc- 
ing eagle glance, or his already high reputation as the greatest captain 
of the age, that riveted the attention of the philosopher upon the last 
of the three brothers, and indelibly impressed upon his memory every 
word of the conversation which now ensued ? 

But this third brother and the poet spoke not of scenery, nor stars, nor 
gun, nor streams, nor flowers. They spoke of human nature, of the uni- 
versal brotherhood of mankind, of philosophy and patriotism. They 
spoke, too, of the present evil days,—the old man with some little hit 
terness and much indulgence, the young man with hopes aspiring and 
daring as his conquests; and while laying open future prospects with 
almost prophetic clearness, he showed the certain and impending des- 
truction of all partics by each other, and the consequent and near ap- 

h of peace. 

“God grant it ;” cried Bernardin de Saint lierre. 

“God grants all to the firm will and the determined purpose,” was 
the answer. 

Some expressive pauses made breaks in a conversation which was less 
an interchange of words than of thoughts. Vainly did Bernardin se- 
veral times attempt to introduce the subject of the campaigns in Italy, 
as an opening for some complimentary tribute to the courage, the pre- 
sence of mind, the clear mental vision, the resolu’e powers of action, of 
his visitor ; the latter as constantly evaded the subject, for with all the 
exquisite tact which was his high characteristic through life, he guess- 
ed the philosopher could accord but a reluctant homage to any triumph 
of the sword, even when not drawn in the service of ambition. He felt, 
too, that the warrior should be like a fortress, from whose strong, si- 
lent walls, is heard only in time of war the booming of its artillery. 

Thus, therefore, ran the dialogue :— 

“Italy is on fire with your name.” 

**T have founded chairs of philosophy, of history, and oratory, in most 
of the conquered cities.” 

**Montenotte will ever be one of the most glorious monuments of 
French valour.” 

“I have pensioned all the savants of Bologna, Florence and Milan.” 

“You have rivalled the renown of the immortal generals of anti- 

uity.” 

’ «Whenever a city was taken, my first care was to command public 
monuments and private property to be respected, and to prohibit under 
pain of death all outrage to women, and before I allowed guards to be 
planted at my own door, I took care sentinels were at the gates of every 
church and hospital.” 

** How you must have longed for repose, were it only to indulge the 
bright dreams of the future.” 

** The actual and the real for me. I like best to shut myself up in my 
quarters to pursue my favourite studies of mathematics and history.” 

Struck with enthusiastic admiration of such simplicity, and such wise 
moderation, Bernardin ceased any longer to pay forced compliments to 
the military prowess with which he had no sympathy, and now poured 
out his whole heart in homage to his noble qualities as a legislator and 
asaman. Could he do less than read to him some few pages of his 
“« Harmonies”—the winding-up of his ‘‘ Harmonies of Nature.” To one 
of the three brothers worthy to comprehend the sublimity of the science 
of Heaven, he had shown the stars; to another, tender as Rousseau, the 
flowers; and now the graver pages of his book toa third—graver. 
wiser than either—as wise as Marcus Aurelius; ‘“ nay, wiser,” said 
Bernardin, ‘**for I am sure he never would consent to be made em- 





And now, who were these three officers of the Italian army ? 

The first officer, who wooed the stars and the dewy morning, and who 
had no ambition, was Louis Buonaparte, afterwards King of Holland. 

The second officer, whu delighted in flowers, and in floral dials, was 
a Buonaparte, afterwards King of the two Spains and of the 

ies. 

The third officer— the brother of the two others—who was a republi- 
can, a philosopher, a philanthropist, a lover of peace, and who had no 
ambition, was Napoleon Buonaparte, afterwards Empe-zor of the French, 
and King of Italy ! 

What an eclogue for Bernardin de Saint Pierre,—Two Kings and an 
Emperor !— Eliza Cook's Journal. 





ANOTHER GLIMPSE OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 
BY MILES GERALD KEON, xsQ. 

Strange to say, a certain form of Socialism is fostered in the military 
regulations of Russia, but under very strict circumscriptions. The 
parent principle of revolutions, the original peccant humour of the 
Worst civil diseases, from the contagion of which the imperialism of the 
north stands so sternly aloof, is admitted, nevertheless, into the very 
Vitals of its system. But the infection is as innocuous, and even as 
healthful. as that of any other skilful vaccination. 

_ it is clear to the common sense of every one, that so enormous a war- 
like establishment as that of Russia, even with the most rinding eco- 
nomy, could not be maintained out of the mere and genuine resources 
of the state. We are not afraid of refutation in asserting that the Em- 
peror Nicholas has now, and has had for many years, two millions of 

men on foot. Certainly, if zs count the police, who are armed 
to the teeth and thoroughly disciplined, the number is more likely to 
be above than below what we have stated; and this is to leave out of 
the estimate the marine and naval forces, as well as those quaint-look- 
men-at-arms who stand at the corners of every street of every con- 

ble town, with long halberds in their hands. 

These last mummer-like and semi-histrionic warriors are the true 
Police ; the police so called, both foot and horse, being true soldiers. 

he halberd bearers are termed bouchniks in Russ, and constitute the 

peror’s defence, not against foreign enemies, or even against civil 
conspirators and mal-contents, but egainst drunkards and disorderly 
poor: e in the streets. They execute the provisions in force respecting 
rivers of vehicles, whether hired or private, who are most rigorously 
ed if they annoy, much more if they maim or kill, any foot passen- 

ger. The foot-passenger has all the favour on his side in a dispute 
with droshky men and other drivers. If he be knocked down, he bas 
t to make a complaint, and the unfortunate coachman will immedi- 
hag be invited to exchange the occupation of running over people in 
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tersburg, for that of washing gold in Siberia. Nor is hi 
aad carefully combed beard likely to be ever more seen ae ae 
The halberd bearers or bouchniks have also instructions to be very 
Severe against smokers in the streets. Originally, this provision was 


intended to secure the rude wooden houses of Russian towns from 
aster from which they have suffered most—fire. But why the on ! 
op should be mainteined along granite quays, among houses of 


stone and palaces of marble, and under churches conspicuous for their 
massive solidity and blazing with their domes of sheeted gold, we can. 
not clearly understand. Perhaps the nostrils of the Emperor delight 
not in the odour of tobacco, nor his eyes in the sight of a pavement de- 
filed with expectorations of discoloured hue. But however we may ac- 
count for it, soitis. The bouchniks rave inst a cigar out of doors, 
and will lock you up, if you do not immediately extinguish it, when 
they have stormed at you in unintelligible silver-sounding Russian 
oaths. Bat counting only the regular troops and the police, and tak- 
ing no account of the navy, properly so called, there are two millions 
of men to pay, to clothe, to equip, and to feed. Unquestionably, the 
immense size of the empire occasions a strange and even ludicrous im- 
position of services on the members of the several branches of this pro- 
digious establishment. The Russian officer is the true pluralist—not 
in livings indeed, but in functions. It will fully illustrate what we 
mean, when we declare that we knew at St. Petersburg, a marine offi- 
cer, @ man whose whole education had been eminently naval, who had 
lopg been stationed in the Mcditerranean, but who bad sailed in almost 
every sea; yet this gentleman (and it would be absurd to imagine that 
he was an isolated instance in such circumstances), actually made the 
last campaign in Hungary, and made it on horseback. Here wasa 
service on which to ordera sailor! Surely the old joke about the 
“* horse marines” loses some of its point, when we find the chimera a 
reality The fact shows that, however vast the Russian forces are, and 
however powerful for defensive purposes may be the empire, yet, in 
aggression upon his neighbours, the unwieldy bulk of this giant, and 
the unmanageable distances over which he must stand astride, compel 
him to resort to unheard of make-shifts. 

For the maintenance of the troops, we said that a species of Socialism 
was adopted. Not only is a slight per-centage of the actual pay de- 
ducted, but almost every Russian soldier directly contributes to swell 
the fund created by the ae tees of the per-centage thus reckoned 
off. Collateral, and sometimes contingent, resources add to the amount. 
The money is utilized by the state so as to make it bear interest, and 
a fixed proportion of the fund is reserved as the inalienable property 
(in the shape of annuity and pension) of the survivors, at the end of a 
given term of years, of the aggregate contributors themselves. 

Bat how does the Russian soldier contribute directly to this general 
army fund, which consists of separate regimental funds ? 

Every Russian soldier exercises some trade or business, and when off 
duty, is permitted to employ his time in earning the wages of his call- 
ing. In proportion as he brings back money to the general deposits, 
he becomes entitled for himself, his wife and his children, &c., to more 
or less benefit from the provision thus founded. Thus, each soldier in 
Russia is veritably a producer. In some cases. his wages are even not 
paid to himself at all, but, in the first instance, to the trustes of the 
chest or fund in question. To such an extent is this system carried, 
that when a soldier knows no business, he is permitted to earn money 
for months together, as the valet or servant of any civilian who may 
accept of his services. Nay, his master may be a foreigner. And 
what is more, his mistress may be a foreigner, and the soldier may 
even hire his time, in this manner, to a foreign lady. And further 
still, if he cannot procure @ place as a servant, he may go out as a 
day-messenger, or actually engage of casual errands and fortuitous 
jobs. All thisis fact. And, indeed, no better, no more sober, more 
trustworthy, or more respectful and respectable domestics can be ob 
tained in St. Petersburgh. The habits of discipline and the fear of 
authority are strong in them. They are broken to obedience, im- 
plicit, intelligent, and prompt. The master has a great hold over 
them. Misconduct coald not go unpunished, and the punishment would 
be severe. We knew of an Englisn lady who was most excellently ser- 
ved by one of these warlike domestics, on day duty. His rigid carriage, 
and taciturn obedience were at once invaluable and amusing. Thus, 
the man who fought in Persia, at one time, may, at another, polish the 
boots of a tourist, or carry a lady’s notes in the capital 

To provide resources for the invalids of the army, great care is taken ; 
and in addition to more fixed estimates, the Emperor makes extraor 
dipary exertions, by balls, and lotteries, and masquerades, of a chari- 
table nature, to augment the ways and means of the veterans who have 
been disabled in his service. Sometimes the ball, the lottery, and the 
masquerade are all combined in one festive display. Of course, such 
displays take place in winter, which is the St. Petersburg season. It 
is not two years since I was present on one of these occasions, round 
which the Emperor threw all the attractions of his gorgeous Court. 
And, as the festivities were for the especial benefit of the military in- 
valids, I may be excused for lingering for awhile on the details which I 
witnessed. They are germane to the matter. Besides, often as the 
Emperor, who is the real commander-in-chief of all the Russian forces, 
has been described, the subject is far from being picked to the bone ; 
_ what I saw of him it will gratify the curiosity of the reader to 

earn. 

It is the military frequenters, with their prodigious variety of cos- 
tumes, who give so much splendour to the celebrated masquerades of 
St. Petersburg These are conducted on the model of the still more 
celebrated masquerades of old, in Venice. The yey ~ is the 
less complete, of course, because the climate is so different. (Open-air 
assemblies, for pleasure’s sake, are out of the question in a northern 
winter. The merry-makers would have little else to do but rub each 
other’s noses with snow, to prevent their falling off gradually after 
they had been bleached by the leprous-looking frost-bite. There are 
nights when it is hardly an exaggeration to say that, if a person spits 
out, it is a pellet of ice which rattles against the ground. The sudden 
transition from such a winter to the intense heat of the Petersburg 
summer is one among several conditions which a residence in that ca 
pital so unfriendly to the health of foreigners, unless they come in 
the plastic time of childhood, and grow, with many precautions ac- 
climatized, 

The place of assembly for these great festive or charitable demon- 
strations (the only kind of ‘‘ demonstration,” except such as are mili- 
tary, which can be seen in Russia) is not unworthy of its purposes. It 
is probably the finest of its kind in Europe or in the world, and is call- 
ed the ‘* Hall of Nobility”—Sadle de Noblesse—a vast edifice, capable 
of receiving seven thousand guests, supported inside by splendid scag- 
liola columns, richly decorated, skilfully laid out, distributed into a 
vast pit for dancing, with circumambient galleries and balconies, with 
retiring or withdrawing aparments for the Emperor and his Court, and 
with general refreshment-rooms in the outer circuit. This scene is lit 
up by clusters of wax-lights the beams of which are multiplied by erys. 
tal pendents; while the wax lights themselves are many thousands in 
number, more numerous, in fact, than the stars visible to the naked eye 
on @ bright frosty night. 

A great masquerade ball for the benefit of the invalids, in such a 

lace, with the additional attraction of the promised presence of the 
Bapecer Nicholas, was irresistible. I determined to go; and my de- 
termination was the more natural inasmuch as I happened to possess a 
free ticket. Onentering, I was struck by the novel and somewhat gro, 
tesque feature imparted to the scene by the lottery prizes, which had 
lain there *‘ on view” for some days — I found a crowd 
which was afterwards estimated at seven thousand; but, I dare say, it 
numbered five or six, only. 

Perfectly lost in the vastness of the plese, the multitude assembled, 
and the grotesque horror of beautiful forms without human faces, I sat 
down for awhile, near the orchestra. The benches, on one of which I 
was, rose here in successive tiers, from the vast, pit like saloon to the 
surrounding gallery, which was overhung by another gallery, and abut- 
ted upon several splendid refreshment-rooms. Before and below, the 
crowd was particularly dense around a little rostrum, on which a glass 
wheel and several officials who plied it, stood together. The neg the 
throng, the hustling, the jostling, the redness of faces where th 
could be seen, andthe activity of elbows where they could be insidi. 
ously inserted, were raging around. A similar a , besi by 
similar votaries, stood at the other three corners of the saloon. In the 
ancillary apartments there were more of these shrines of gambling ; a 
gambling in which only one class was sure to win, a class unvexed by 
the excitement of the game, the invalided veterans, the brave old dis- 
abled soldiers of the empire. For their sakes was all this gorgeous 
commotion ; for their sakes this splendid mob bustled about the ** .4/- 
letpii Allegri;” thatis,the wheels of fortune, the lottery stands, the 
stalls of fate. All round these, and between them, circulated the per- 
vading immensity of the masquerade. 

I had not sat very long in the place already mentioned before a young 
man, who carried his hat in his hands like a bucket, took possession of 
a vacant spot next me. Without turning round to look at him directly, 
I couid see that he was busy taking things out of bis hat, and carrying 
them to his mouth, and, from the noise, I fancied he was cracking nuts 
I looked, and he seemed more like a dog eating bones. His mouth was 
fall of little blue rolls of paper, fas by tiny brass rings in the mid- 
dle, while his hands were full of others which he was open, and, 
as fast a3 he saw their interiors, casting them from him with s “ pish, 
at the rate of about one exclamation to every three dissppoiatments ¢x- 







perienced from the cigarette like packets. When he 
ed ee meg number, he came to ee 
several times, ‘ore ventu to t. a ex 

round, he smiled Gublonsiy. and piety. as shongh ie poy | 
nature of biue paper, that the last of so many rolls should be like the 
last. And be tore the ring off, and undid the minute involutions. No 
soouer had he accomplished this, than he uttered a much louder “pish,” 
tore the paper to pieces, and began to serateh his head. 


, 


oar * said I, im French; “not got the carriage or the 
** Not even the smallest medallion,” said he, with a comical snivel. 


* But I'll go and try what another ten roubles’ worth of tickets will 
bring forth,” 


** Vous allez voir,” said I. 


F He Aa already struggling amidst the ladies and gentlemen, who 
orm ¢ ever recruited storming part 
wheel, and its garrison. S pnewy of the takes ctaad) aee 

I determined to venture my own luck After an exhibition of per- 
severing gallantry, | mounted the breach, and, ying the te 
rum, procured a few of the mysterious rolls. The persons in the ia- 
mediate neighbourhood were amusing themselves with watching the pro- 
ceedings of the excited assailants of the tripod; and when I gotec 
of the latter, the same eyes which had been entertained by interpret- 
ing the fate of so many others from their gestures and ex 
were in turn directed tomyself And as I quietly pocketed my tickets 
unopened, conduct so novel excited both su and 1 
These eager gamblers thought my self-control very unbandsome. 
cn eeeing. I remembered my tickets, opened them, and found them 

anks. 

Tired of this part of the scene, I asked the person next me, in what 

rt of the room the Emperor was, I had already seen Alexander, the 

rown Prince, or, as be is called, the Grand Duc Hérilier, walking t 
with @ lady on his arm, his handsome open countenance radiant with 
the smiles that are so easily lit there. 

‘The Emperor,” said the person whom I had asked, “ passed this 
ie | about a quarter of an hour since, and must be somewhere yonder,” 
and he pointed to the end of the saloon, aoe the orchestra. 

I arose, ascended the flights of stairs that conducted to the Bogle- 
vard-like gallery, and I began to thread my way behind the 
columns. Beyond these, across the width of the corridor, arose the 
wall which was the running boundary of the corridor on the other side ; 
and into this wall were let tall mirrors, which multiplied every parti- 
cular of the confused and shifting splendour of the rooms. 

When I reached the further end of the gallery, a spectacle was offered 
to me which arrested all my attention. | must premise, that when the 
Emperor attends these festivities, or others of a like nature, he evinces 
certain likings, feelings, tastes. He is not entirely indifferent as to 
what his subjects may do. Ifthere be one thing mcre than another 
which he abbors, it is that in these scenes of familiar relaxation, in 
which he mingles to unbend his own mind, while contributing indirectly 
a new interest to the revels of others, he should be saluted as Emperor, 
or beset by the unmannerly siege of a universal stare. It is strictly 
understood, or as the fashionable jargon is, de rigueur, that he is pres- 
ent as any other stranger, not to be noted, not to be quoted, quite in 

cognitus. Here he comes, like any one else, to amuse himself, to forget 
imperial cares for a brief moment. Nothing pleases him more than to 
let him pass. Can he not be as any other of the countless visitors, who 
engage in the intricate tactics of these grave and sober saturnalia—this 
game of small mystery—this strategic maze of hushed frolio—these pro- 
found combinations of grown-up gentlemen and ladies at hide-and seek / 
1 had easily figured to myself, that it was easier for the Emperor to 
let people know that such was his wish, than for others to affect an un- 
consciousness which they did not feel, or an indifference which the 

felt still less. I have guessed that, in such scenes, bis desire to be al- 
lowed to move about unnoticed, was difficult to be reduced to perfect 
practice. But I was far indeed from being prepared for what I beheld. 

Sauntering idly along, I became conscious, not of a start among the 
throng—not of any exclamation—not even of any particular hush, but 
of an indefinable sensation, around me. Crowds have their general 
physiognomies like individuals. This sensation was as perceptible aga 
change of countenance, and as silent. I looked up, and in the midst of 
a vacant place, from which every one had shrunk back, as from a 
plague stricken spot, or a haunted floor, or a * fairy ring,” about ten 
yards onwards and facing me, I saw the Emperor (his head bare), stand- 
ing alone, with his back against the opposite wall. I had often seen 
him before in the streets, but never with so good an opportunity of no- 
ting his physiognomy, deportment, figure, and whole appearance. 

** Now,” said I to myself, “let me realise this with accuracy. It is 
not so much the Sovereign of Russia whom you see there, as it is Russia 
itself—a power—a sway,in a single person. He is the only aurviving 
instance or ensample of types, such as loomed before the minds of the 
prophets of God aforetime, and have been thought worthy to be the 
themes of their awful predictions. Thisis Cyrus, or the second Casar ; 
this a mystic statue--not that of which the head was of fine gold, but 
the breast and the arms of silver, and the belly and the thighs of brass, 
and the legs of iron ; the feet part of clay.” 

Not such ; yet assuredly such like. 





I forgot everything around me, except that great mighty figure tow- 
ering aloft. It were useless to describe very particularly the present 
Emperor “ of all the Russias.’ People in England still remember him, 
as he was when he visited us in his magnificent youth. Years have 
indeed made some change. His hair is thin, which was then so aban- 
dant. Public care has written some lines on 4 face, far more command- 
ing, though perhaps less haughty, and —- less blooming, than in 
those days. But he has stillthe same marvellous width of chest and 
shoulder, the same royal-looking height, the same large open blue eye, 
full of authority and instinct with mind; a forehead which is even 
broader and loftier than of old, and which never yet belonged to one 
whose mental powers were not extraordinary ; and that statuesque set 
of the head, which, if it wore no crown, would yet make you kaow it 
for the head of some mighty king. 

‘*They would have proclaimed him,” said I to myself, “‘ on their 
shields, in the days of Attila, or of Clovis.” 

On the present occasion, the Em was standing alone, as I hav- 
said; his back resting against the wall, and a crowd of the most persist- 
ent gezers around. He locked vexed—even melancholy They would 
not grant him this casual moment of amusement untormented. He bad 
the air of one at bay. He faced the crowd full, and wherever his glance 
fell, I could see a!! eyes sink before it immediately. It rested a moment 
on myself. I had often heard, and often read. that it was difficult to 
return his look; and why I know not. It is but an eye; yet, whether 
it was the involuntary sympathy I felt for » ki us bayed in hie 
moments of relaxation, or whether it was that in bis » 
there is an expression as if he were about to address you, as to 
— you the object of eaivenasy einen, or whatever else it may be, I 
too dropped my looks to the ground. 

A couple of maske approached him as if to speak ; be turned fall upon 
them, to give the orportanity; their hearts failed them at onee, and 
with a low courtesy, they shrank back again. 

I saw him several times during the evenings, once walking with 
a lady (deeply masked, if I remember.) his drese was that of a general 
officer, and he wore a lofty bessar’s cup, , a single tall feather at 
its side. It made bis stature seem etill more colossal. 

As | was defiling through the crowd, I felt shortly afterwardsesbarp 
blow on my elbow. Turning, I saw s mask, who, looking ot me for 
moment, retreated. I followed till my guide had cat down ins 
where there was room for two, making me to understand that I was to 
oceupy the vacant spot. I considered her figure for & moment, and 


that it wae oot that of on Goaeeeeeaes I deeli- 

ned. “Without any soewer, I strolled my way. Having seen whet 

together, hoping sincerely that the t be e, for the 

one ef the invalids; ond tating on the » whom 
vine their 


I had had so good an opportunity of seeing: m4 whom those veterans 
regarded as by right 





FROGS, OH! 


In one of Steele's es im the “ Guardian” is a oe. 
:—« [observe the sole reason alleged for the destraction of 
fe because they are like toads. Yet amidst all the misfortanes of these 
vo eat them ‘ee tea try ofine opon 
a fancy to ; our countrymen r 
peace Walle, it is not to be conceived to what unbesrd-of 
owls, cats, and frogs = be yet reserved.” 

That a 








frogs t the chief diet of Frenchmen was, 8 few ° 
, a8 popular and beloved an article of belief British leds, a0 
thsi one Bogliahan was equal to three of the 
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wear boots, and subsist solely on beef steaks 
do form « dainty dish, I will give what the Yankees 
consarning them and their xings.” 

to be in Germany in 1946, 1 was desirous of getting some 
into the manners and customs of these inhabitants of the ponds, 
and, after much observation, arrived at the same conclusion concerning 
them as the master of one of Her Majesty's ships did respecting the 
subjects of the Imaun of Maseat. Being compelled to record categori- 
cally reply to the inquiry, * What are the manners and customs of | 
the inhabitants?” he wrote, “ Manners they have none, and their cus- | 
toms are very beastly.” So of these frogs, say |. ; 

My knowledge of their vicinity was based upon auricular confession 
Night after night the most infernal din of croaking bore testimony to 
the fact that they were unburdening their consciences, and I determi 
ned to try if I could not unburden their bodies of their batrachian souls 
altogether. However, before | detail my proceedings, | haves word to 
aay with reference to their croaking. 

orace bears expressive testimony to the disgust he felt at it, when, 
after « heavy supper to help bim on his way to Brundusium, he ex- 










———* Mali culices, ranwque palustres 
Avertunt somnos.” 


So loud and continuous is their song, especially in the breeding sea- 
son, that in the former old times of France, when nobles were 
nobles, and lived in their magnificent chateaux scattered throughout 
the country, the peasants were employed during the whole night in 
beating the ponds within earshot of the chateaux, with boughs of trees, 

t the slambers of the lords and ladies being broken by their 
peledive neighbours. This croaking is produced by the air being dri- 
‘ven from the lungs into the puffed out cavity of the mouth, or into cer- 
tain guttural xaccali, which are developed very largely in the males. 
They can uce this noise under water as well as on land. Ovid al- 
ludes to this fact when he says, 

* Quamvis sint sub aqua, sub —_ maledicere tentent, — 

Vox quoque jam rauca est, inflataque Colla tamescunt. 

In the male frog there are fissures at the corners of the mouth for 
admitting the external protrusion of the vocal sacculi. These sacculi 
they invariably protrude in their struggles to escape when held by the 
hind legs. Under these circumstances they are also capable of utter- 
ing ® peculiar shrill ery of distress, differing completely from their or- 
dinary croak. . 

Having obtained sland net, I cautiously approached the pond, which 
I knew must abound with them, from the concerts nightly held there, 
and without allowing the shadow to fall on the water, or making the 
slightest noise; yet the moment I showed myself, every individual who 

ed to be above water jumped off his perch, and was out of sight 
in an instant. I tried every means to catch them, butin vain. At last 
I borrowed from some boys a long tube of wood, with « small hole 
smoothly and equally bored through the centre, which they used to 
shoot small birds about the hedges. Armed with some arrows made of 
sharp tin nails, tipped with cotton wool, I ensconced myself in a bush, 
and waited quietly for my prey. In a few minutes, the frogs, one by 
one, began to poke their noses out of the water. 1 selected the finest, 
and by dint of a good shot, I succeeded in fixing an arrow in his head 
In the course of the afternoon I bagged several of the patriarchs of the 


month of August, 1834." The Morning Herald certainly did announce 

the desth of the great tenor at that time, and published bis obitaary. 

but Braham was enabled to assure the editor, in his own hand- writing, 

that he was alive, and the audience of the London Wednesday Concerts 
at Exeter Hall, are actually in & position to appreciate the still aston- 

ishing vocal powers of the most distiuguished singer the country ever 
produced. In all the biographies of Braham it is stated that he was 
born in London, in 1772. This is, however, a mistake as to the date, 
as Braham first sew the light om the 20th March, 1777 ; consequently 

he is seventy-five years of age. What an extraordinary series of a 

teas and artistic changes Braham bas seenin his time! He has li ed 
under four reigns, and has been himself & prince among artists, a8 well 
8 0 artist among princes. In 1784 he became the pupil of Leoni Lee ; 
and at the age of ten years made his first appearance on any stage at 
the Royaity Theatre, as Cupid, in an occasional piece in honour of 
Queen Charlotte (the consort of George III): Master Braham sang an 
air, composed by Mr. Reeve,“ Gentle god, whose sacred powers’—an 
invocation to Hymen. During his stay, under John Palmer's manage- 

ment (Gentleman Palmer, who died whilst playing the Stranger), the 
great vocal effort of the boy Braham was Dr. Arne’s bravura, “* The 
soldier tired,” which always elicited a fervent encore. In 1789 his 
voice broke, and he began to study the pianoforte He soon afterwards 
lost his master, Leoni Lee, who went abroad, but he obtained the kind 
patronage of the Goldsmids, in the City. By careful attention Brahaiuw 
recovered his voice, and Mr. Ashe, the celebrated flate- player, having 
accidently heard him, advised bim to accept an engagement for Bath. 
There he took lessons of Rauzzini, an Italian prof , resident in that 
city; and soon Mr. Braham began to teach, as well as sing—one of his 
pupils, in 1795, being Lady Nelson, then Mrs. Nelson, who was desious 
of learning Italian songs to please her husband, Captain Nelson. Bra- 
ham’s fame soon spread to London, and Stephen Storace the composer, 
went expressly to Bath to hear him, and then engaged the young tenor 
for Drury Lane Theatre in the spring of 1796, to make his début in 
Storace’s opera, “Mahmoud” The composer died{before Braham *p 

peared, at the close of the season. Such was his success, that, in the 
next season he stepped from the boards of Drury Lane Theatre to the 
King’s Theatre (the Italian Opera house), where he sang with the 
famed Madame Banti in ‘‘ Zemira and Azor.” Being resolved to visit 
France and Italy for farther improvement, Braham first went to Paris, 
with the intention of remaining only a few days; but he resided there 
for eight months. His first concert (at which the price of the ticket 
was # louis) was at the Elysee Bourbon, under the patronage of Madame 
Josephine, the wife of General Bonaparte. He was offered, but declined, 
a lucrative engagement for the Italian Opera-house in Paris. His first 
appearance in Italy was at the Pergola in Florence, in an opera by 
Basili ; Braham played U/ysses, and although the Telemachus was six 
feet high, and the English tenor only ab ut five feet three inches, such 
was the power of his singing as to overcome the risibility of the excite 

able Italians at this disparity of size between the father and son. It 
was at Florence that Braham was introduced to the great tenor David, 
who paid him the high compliment, when asked who he thought the 
best tenor in Italy, of saying, ‘* Dopo di me, il Inglese’”-——** Next to me, 
the Englishman.” From Florence Brabham went to Milan and Genoa. 
At the last. mentioned city he sang with Marchesi, the Veluti of that 
day, in the opera of ** Lodoiska,” thirty consecutive nights. At Genoa 
he studied composition under Isola. The siege of Genoa took place 











pond, some of them as large as the largest English toad. Upon being 
struck with the arrow, they nearly all protruded their sacculi from 
each side of the mouth, in the manner above narrated. , 

These frogs are not often used for the table in Germany, but in 
France they are considered a luxury, as any bon vivant ordering a dish 
of them at the “ Trois Fréres” at Paris may, by the long price, speed- 
ily ascertain. Not wishing to try such an expensive experiment in 
gastronomy, I went to the large market in the Faubourg 3t. Germain, 
and inquired for frogs 1 was referred to @ stately-looking dame at a 
fish-stall, who produced a box nearly full of them, huddling and crawl- 
ing about, and occasionally croaking as though aware of the fate to 
whioh they were destined. The price fixed was two a penny, and hav 
ing ordered a dish to be propened, the Dame de la Halle dived her hand 
in among them, and having secured her victim by the hind legs, she se- 
vered him in twain with a sharp knife, the legs, minus skin, still strug- 
gling. were placed on a dish; and the head, with the fore legs affixed, 
retained life and motion, and performed such motions that the aperetion 

became painful to look at. These legs were afterwards cooked at the 
Restaurateur’s, being served up fried in bread crumbs, as larks are in 
land; and most excellent eating they were, tasting more lixe the 
delicate flesh of the rabbit than anything else I can think of. 

I afterwards tried a dish of the common English frog, but their flesh 
ia not so white nor so tender as that of his French brother. 

The old fleh-wifo of whom I bought these frogs, informed me that 
she bad a man 4 in her employ to catch them. He went out 
every evening at dusk to the ponds, in the neighbourhood of Paris, with 
# lantern and a long stick, to the end of which was attached a piece of 

‘ redcloth. The frogs were attrated by the light to the place where the 
fisherman stood He then lightly dropped his cloth on the surface of 
the water ; the frogs imagining that some dainty morsel was placed be- 
fore them, eagerly snapped at it, and their teeth becoming entangled, 
they became an easy prey, destined for to-morrow'’s market, and the 
tender mercies of the fish. woman. 

I subsequently brought over several dozen of these frogs alive to 
England, some of them are still, I believe, living in the Ward's botani 
cal cases of those to whom I presented them, the rest were turned out 
in # pond, where I fear they have been devoured by the gourmand Eng. 
lish ducks, the rightful occupants of the pond. 

The edible frog (rana esculenta) is brought from the country, in 
quantities of from thirty to forty thousand at a time, to Vienna, and 
sold to great dealers, who have conservatories for them, which are 
large holes four or five feet deep, dug in the ground, the mouth covered 
with a board, and in severe weather with straw. In these conservato- 
ries, even during a hard frost, the frogs never become quite torpid, 
they get together in heaps one upon another instinctively, and thereby 
Cx the evaporation of their humidity, for no water is ever put to 

em. 


In Vienna, in 1703, there were only three dealers, who supplied the 

market with frogs ready skinned and prepared for the cook 
There is another species of frog common on the Continent, which is 
turned to a useful account as a barometer. It is the rana arborea, of 
which many specimens are to be seen in the Zoological Gardens. It 
has the property, like the chameleon, of adapting its colour to the sub- 
stance on which it may be placed: it especially inbabits trees, and 
when among the foliage, is of « brilliant green; when on the ground, 
or on the branches of trees, the colour is brown. They are thus used 
as prognosticators. Two or three are placed in a tall glass jar, with 
three or four inches of water at the bottom, and a small ladder reach- 
ing to the top of the jar, on the approach of dry weather the frogs 
mount the ladder to the very top, but when rain may be expected, they 
not only make a liar singing noise, but descend into the water. — 
Small are 8 trilling bait for pike and perch, and this reminds me 
of an nt which I saw. A fine perch was found floating dead, on 
the top of the water in a pond, in one of the gardens at Oxford; upon 
examination, it was found to be very thin, and apparently starved to 
death, some devotee of the gentle art had been the unconscious cause 
of the sad fall of this poor fish, for a hook was found firmly fixed in his 
upper jaw, the shock of which projected so far beyond his mouth, that 
his efforts to obtain food must have been useless, the hook always pro- 
ee ee ,~ Ayam poe distance from the desired 
. e as been dried, is now preserved with the hook 

me yw mouth. 4 

‘ut fishes, which, like perch, are provided with sharp prickles, occa- 
sionally cause the death of those creatures that feed yA no them. A 
er was brought to me in the summer of 1848, by a boy who had 
found it dead on the banks of the river Cherwell, near Oxford, no shot, 
or other marks of injury was found upon it, the feathers being perfect- 
ly smooth, dry, and unstained; what then was the cause of death ? 
upon ® careful examination, | found the end of a small fish’s tail pro- 
truding from one of the corners of its mouth, I endeavoured to drag it 
out, but in vain, it was firmly fixed. By dissection, I found, that the 
fish in question wes one of the tribe of small fish which abound in shal. 
low water, and are called in Oxford, the bull’s head, or miller’s thumb. 
It has a strong prickle, nearly a quarter of an inch long. with very 
sharp and firm end, projecting on each side of its gills. The fish had 
in its struggles, protruded its prickles, which, sticking in its enemy's 


had effectually sto h : 
“ab cbavand apes my ed Ned the entrance, pressing on the 





JOHN BRAHAM 
Tho erudite M. Fétis, the masical historian and di : 
sels Conservatoire, has written in his “ Biographic Universelle des 
Magsiciens” as follows :—'* Braham died in London of the cholera, in the 


whilst Braham was in the city. At Leghorn Braham was much noticed 
by the hero of the Nile. He was almost every day at Nelson’s residence, 
and generally dined with the Admiral twice a week. One morning his 
oem y yg wo Braham to play a march, whish Nelson intended 
should be his funeral march. Whilst Braham was playing over ant 
examining the composition, the heroof Alexandria, General Abercrom- 
bie, was announced. Nelson told Braham not to leave the room, and 
to continue his task, during which the two illustrious commanders 
were walking up and down the saloon, keeping up an aaimated conver- 
sation in an under tone. Strange destiny of the tenor. He had no 

resentiment, at the time, that he should first oompose the scene, ‘* The 

eath of Abercrombie,” and, lastly, the air, ‘‘ The Death of Nelson,” 
and that he should hereafter sing these two compositions of his own to 
thousands and thousands of excited listeners. a 

From Leghorn Braham visited Naples, and from that city he went to 
Venice. lt was here that Cimarosa composed bis lyrical work, ** Arte- 
misia,” for Braham; but, like Storace with ‘* Mahmoud,” dying before 
the opera was completed, the English tenor singing in the service, with 
Naldi, at the great composer's funeral, with such deep pathos as to pro- 
foundly affect the auditory. After singing at Trieste and Hamburgh 
Mr. Braham returned to London, having accepted an engagement at 
Covent Garden Theatre. He appeared in an opera, ‘Chains of the 
Heart,” written by Prince Hoare, the music by Reeve and Mazzinghi. 
Braham’s triumph was transcendant, and for half a century he has pre- 

served his popularity, even to the very present moment, when his voice 
is ‘‘ Rome in ruins,” great and glorious even in decay, the genius of the 
artist surviving the inroads of time. 

During the period of Braham’s engagements at the two patent thea- 
tres, the virtual destruction of whose privileges has been indeed a fatal 
blow to the drama, as well as for opera, he composed music for ** The 
Cabinet,” ‘“* The English Fleet,” ** Out of Place,” * Thirty Thousand,” 
** Family Quarrels,” “* The Paragraph,” “ Kais,” ‘* Americans,” ** The 
Devil's Bridge,” “ False Alarms,’’ ** Zuma,” ‘* Navensky,” &c. It would 
filla volume to follow Mr. Braham through his various engagements. 
From 1806 to 1516 he sang with Mrs. Billington, Madame Rassini (aunt 
of Grisi), Madam Fodor, &c., at the King’s Theatre He enacted Sesto 
when Mozart's *‘ Clemenza de Tito” was first produced in this country. 
At the Lyceum he was the original .Waz in Weber's * Der Freyschiitz ;” 
and that composer wrote expressly for Braham the music of Sir Huon 
in Planobé’s ** Oberon,” produced on the 12th of April, 1826, at Covent 
Garden Theatre. In 1835 Mr. Braham built and opened the St. James's 
Theatre, and in the same year opened the Colosseum—both speculations 
proving most disastrous, and the fruits of his labours of years were 
swallowed up. The last character on the lyric stage created by Bra- 
ham was William Tell, in Rossini’s opera, at Drury Lane Theatre, in 
1839. The part is written fora barytone, but amateurs will not easily 
forget the exquisite pathos with which Brabham sang the air of the hero, 
prior to his shooting the apple from his son’s head. 

Mr. Braham was married to Miss Bolton, of Ardwick, near Manches- 
ter, iu 1816. He is now a widower with six children; two daughters 
married (one the Countess Dowager of Waldegrave, who is united to 
Mr. Harcourt, her third busband,) and four sons, three of whom are in 
the profession ; namely, Charles Braham, the tenor, who is studying in 
Italy; Hamilton Braham, the basso, who is very popular in Germany : 
and Augustus Braham, the tenor, formerly in the army, who lately ac- 
companied Miss Catherine Hayes in her tour in America, and is now at 
New York. 

Mr. Braham has been an especial favourite of Royalty, rank and 
fashion. He lived for years at Brompton in the greatest style, and was 
much noticed by the late Dukes of York, Cumberland, Kent, and Sus- 
sex, the last mentioned scion of royalty being godfather to his son, Au- 
gustus. George III. and George LV. especially honoured Braham with 
marks of attention, the latter Monarch on one occasion postponing a 
concert at the l’alace on finding that it had been fixed on the night of 
Braham’s benefit. 

Of late years Mr. Braham has only appeared from time to time at 
concerts. His present appearance at the London Wednesday Concerts 
has been prompted by the kindest teelings towards an unfortunate spe- 
culator, and not, as the public will be delighted to learn, from necessi- 
ty. To be severely critical with Braham, as his sun is beginning to 
set, still gloriously, would be as unjust as it is absurd. We can never 
hope to look on his like again in the combination of the various quali- 
ties that constitute a great artist; for he has been in declamatory pow- 
er and eloquence a Daprez, and in florid execution a Rubini. If Bra. 
ham gave way to the ignorance of his epoch, and has sung too much to 
the galleries, no artist has ever sang with more refined and classic taste 
for the cultivated amateur. He lived, like Sir Henry Bishop, in the 
worst days of musical acquirement, but he will leave behind him a no- 
ble standard of vocal elocution, in which he has been properly desig 
nated as the Siddons of the lyric drama. In his great days he could in 
his chest voice hold on the ut de poitrine, as Tamberlik does, and 
which Duprez only touched, whilst he could descend to the G in the 
bass. His command of the falsetto was marvellous —Londun Ill. News. 
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THE FAMILY MINISTRY. 
The theme of the annexed brilliant article is perhaps worn thread- 
bare; but it has rarely been co felicitously treated. We met with it 


from the Morning Chronicle, just before the late ch dminis- 
tration. ae 


The Medicis ruled supreme 











in Florence—the Sforzas were the glory 





material! moted or very greatly obstructed by the conduct of 
one family Te the Peerage. Blackstone, indeed, has told us a om 
deal about the unspeakable importance of hereditary Government ; but 


we suspect that he used the term in s different sense from that which 


circumstances have unfortunately given it in our time—at any rate 
could have known nothing of the Greys. The cocusation® be 


sgainst Lord John Russell the other day, that every member of the 
Cabinet is a lineal descendant of his great Y em eg tet. is, it must be 
confessed, a novel one. To be sure, the Premier, instead of 
the charge, declared, with characteristic gallantry, that “ no ing om 
earth should prevent him from promoting to the chief offices of § 
the issue of his maternal ancestor, if he thought they were qualig. 
ed to fill them.” We have no wish to drive him to any such pain. 
ful extremity We have no wish to exclude from the Government, like 
political Parish, every body related to so respectable an old lady. an 
we wish to insinuate is, that the people of this country—ascertaining 
on the unimpeachable authority of Mr. Dod, that the whole R 
Cabinet are intimately connected with each other, and having no equal. 
ly unquestionable evidence to show that they are all qualified for their 
several posts—may be apt to draw their own conclusions from these two 
facts; und while they would individually give their heads to be related 
to such a remarkable family, they may, collectively object to be goy. 
erned by them. She certainly must have been a wonderful w 
that same great-grandmother of Lord Jobn Russell. She has actually 
peopled a whole Cabinet—she bas literally given birth to three Admin- 
istrations. In another generation we shall scarcely know where tg 
find room for her issue. Even now we are ready to cry out with Mac. 
beth— 
«* What! will the line stretch to the crack of doom? 

Another—yet a seventh! We'll see no more— 

And yet the eighth appears, who bears a * glass’ 

Which shows as many more. Horrible sight!” 


Oh Cornelia, Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi! you were & proud wo. 
man; but what had you to boast of, compared with the great-grand- 
mother of all the Russells? It is not, however, the multitude of her 
descendants which we so much admire—it is the extraordinary versa- 
tility of their genius. pe! Athenian was by birth an iral,a 
politician, a general, and a philosopher—every Russell is by nature a 
Lord of the Treasury, a Secretary of State, a Postmaster-General, a 
Privy Seal, and a Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Our present 
rulers have no leisure to learn their business, because they are always 
bettering their condition. ag | the time a Secretary of War has just 
been able to read the ‘‘ Army List” through carefally, he finds himself 
whisked away to the Colonies—by the time a Secretary to the Admiral- 
ty has begun to know something about ships, he is packed off to the 
Exchequer. Ifa friend from the country seeks to pay his respects toa 
Secretary of State, the chances are that he will be referred to the 
Horse-Guards—if a deputation from the north comes up to wait u 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, it is likely as not that Ya 
will catch him in the act of crossing over to the Dachy of Lancaster.— 
Why a Vice-President of the Board of Trade should necessarily be made 
a Foreign Secretary, is hard enough to understand ; but why, because 
he is made a Foreign Secretary, another Foreign Secretary should be 
appointed Vice-President of the Board of Trade, is a far more difficult 
question to answer—unless, indeed, we suppose that, in the present as- 
pect of their affairs, the Ministry have nothing to do except io play at 
that fine old Christmas game, the chief excitement of which consists in 
changing places without letting any one else get into your seat. There 
is one peculiarity about their manceuvres however, which deserves no- 
tice. They resemble some of those eccentric packs of cards which the 
vigilance of our police force occasionally detects in some of the less re- 
putable haunts of the metropolis. Shuffle them as you please—cut them 
where you like—there is always an Elliot, a Grey, or a Russell at the 
bottom. 

We do not know whether her Majesty’s Ministers have any fixed rule 
according to which they change their stations—like men-of-war, or 
regiments out on foreign service. Some of them have been all over the 
world. Sometimes one of these geniuses will make his first appearance 
in the West Indies; then he turns up in the Home- office; next, we find 
him in Ireland; thence he passes over to the Colonies; we then follow 
him to a Continental embassy ; and perhaps he finally completes the 
grand tour with a trip to India. The Marquis of Normanby, for in- 
stance, made his début as Governor of Jamaica—a post for which he 
had proved himself‘: qualified” by writing two novels. From Jamaica 
he went to the Home. office—from the Home office to Dublin—from Dub- 
lin to the Colonial-office—from the Colonial office to Paris—and from 
Paris, we hear, he is about to proceed to Calcutta. The career of Lord 
Granville has been a still more chequered one. Early in life, he was 
made Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. While still a child, he was 
appointed a Commissioner of Railways. As soon as he had mastered 
the rudiments of arithmetic, he was created Paymaster of the Forces 
and Treasurer of the Navy. As soon as he had learned to ride he was 
made Master of the Queen’s Buckhounds. When the hunting season 
broke up he was appointed Vice-President of the Board of Trade; and 
when Lord Palmerston gave up office he became Foreign Secretary. 
Now just conceive what a vast variety of ‘ qualifications” such a man 
had needs possess. He ought to be ¢ once a shrewd accountant, a keen 
sportsman, a professed locomotive-tdaker, a profound economist, and 
practised diplomatist. All the different accomplishments by which Mr. 
Robert Stephenson, Talleyrand, Sir Tatton Sykes, and ‘* The Tutor’s 
Assistant” have severally rendered themselves renowned or useful, 
ought to be ccncentrated in him alone; and, of course, as the Premier 
has declared him qualified for anything we can have nothing to urge 
against such an authority. Lord Grey, we are happy to add, has been 
a comparative fixture during his political life ; but then to palm him 
off upon any department which had not grown accustomed to his pecu- 
liar eccentricities would be too bold a proceeding even for Lord John 
Russell to venture on. As for Sir Charles Wood, it would be difficult 
to say what he has not been, except a financier. 

We bear no particular ill will to Lord Jobn Russell. We believe, 
indeed, that he is not over friendly to the liberty of the Press, and per- 
haps he has no very great reason to be so; but we can assure him we 
are not his chief enemies. If he wishes to become a popular Minister, 
we recommend him, in the first place, to suppress ‘* Dod’s Parliamen- 
tary Companion” and the “ British Peerage.” The author of those far- 
famed compilations does infinitely more harm to a nepotist ‘‘ Liberal” 
Premier than all the newspapers put together ; and until Lord John 
puts down that “wretched scribler,” or sends him to Norfolk Island— 
the British Cayenne—the public will never be persuaded that he holds 
office solely for the good of his country, and not for the sake of the nu- 
merous and fortunate progeny of his wonderful great-grandmother. 
By adopting these coercive measures—and, perhaps, by making one-half 
of his Cabinet wear wigs and the rest whiskers—he may possibly suc- 
ceed in persuading the nation that it is not governed by cousins. Im 
the meantime, we may just venture to suggest to him, in the most friend- 
ly spirit possible, that there exists everywhere a vulgar peda 
against 2 public man who is suspected, however unjustly, of making 
his family the first object of his anxiety, and his country the second. 
Lord John Russell aspires to be the leader ofa large popular party 
out of doors, but his Cabinet is only open to those who can claim #@- 
mission as ‘* Founder's Kin.” Brutus did not give the ecdileship to his 
maternal uncle, nor did Rienzi make a tribune of his little boy ; tho 
we have, indeed, heard of such things being done in modern days, but 
then the offenders were always “ that disreputable association,” ** that 
carnivorous tribe of kites and vultures’’—the Tory party. Am ariste- 
cratic clique, at the head of a democratic faction, is indeed a novelty- 
For our own part, we should as soon have expected to see her Majesty's 
cream-coloured coronation steeds prancing away before a dray cart, a8 
to bebold our six or eight throughbred “« Greys” dragging the whole 
of Manchester at their heels. In these days, to bear the name of Grey, 
Elliott, or Russell, is itself a fortune, and to marry a connexion of & 
Cabinet Minister, is a fair opening to one, or all, of the Secretaryships 
of State. We have no wish to interfere with the Premier’s benevoleat 
intentions towards the issues of his great-grandmother ; but it will not 
be easy to convince us that we can only be legislated for by men ¥ 
bear acertain name, and that the secret of governing Engl 
the art of making Eau de Cologne—is exclusively in the hands of & 
single family. 

oe 

Jack's Patriotism —There is, indeed, a stronger love of 
in our sailors than in any other class; a love eune ore ike al 
the feelings of sailors, is more sound, and simple, and bealthy, than the 
vapid idolatry of our glorious institutions into which our 
have converted the patriotic sentiment. A tar’s loveof old Bagless e 
in fact, the religion of the Union Jack, and it is happily 
by the class divisions of political sectaries, and uncontaminated by the 
breath of faction, which on shore makes us forget that we are English 
men, to remember only that we are Conservatives or TR eg 








of Milan—the Borgias were the 
ro Social curse of Rome. 


Until lately, however, 
that the welfare of England could be either very 


recollect being on board of the U.S ship Okio, in the Bay of Trieste: 
it was in the sutumn of 40, when war with France was daily 
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She Albion. 








and a collision between our miserably undermanned ships and the 
French fleet was fer from improbable. The English sailors, who form- 
eds proportion of the crew of the Ohio, crowded round us, and 
ex swarm determination to return to the Union Jack in the 
event of war 5, out. Even 4 stronger proof of faithfulness wus 
given on board the U.S. ship Colwmbus, at atime when the Oregon 

uestion was becoming critical. The Captain called the crew aft, and 
honourably told them tbat war with England was approaching asking, 
did any desire to be discharged’? The English sailors to a man (and 
they formed two-thirds of the ship's company) answered that it was 
time for them to rejoin thcir own flag —London Leader. 





Sia R. Gitvesrie ann nis Hornses.—A remarkable instance of the 
confidence of a horse in a firm rider, and his own courage, was conspic- 
uocsly evinced in the case of an Arab, mentioned by Lieut. Col. 
Hamilton Smith. General Sir Robert Gillespie happened, when mount- 
ed on this animal, to be present ont the race course of Calcutta, during 
one of the great Hindoo festivals, when several hundred thousand pee- 
ple had assembled. On a sudden an alarm was given that a tiger had 
escaped from his keepers. Sir Robert immediately snatched a boar 
spear, and rode to attack this formidable enemy. The tiger was pro- 
bably confounded by the crowd, but the moment he perceived Sir 
Robert, he crouched to spring at him At that very instant, the gal- 
lant soldier, on bis gallant steed, leaped right over him—Sir Robert 
striking the spear through the animal's spine! This was a small grey ; 
but he possessed another horse who has become almost historical. This 
was & favourite black charger, bred at the Cape of Good Hope, and car- 
ried with him to India. When the noble soldier fell at the storming of 
Kalungs, this caarger was pat up for sale, and after great competition 
was knocked down to the privates of the Sth Dragoons, who actually 
contributed their prize mcney, to the amount of 500/., to retain this 
memorial of their beloved commander. This beautiful charger was al- 
ways led at the bead of the regiment on a march, and at the station at 
Cawnpore, took his ancient post at the colour-stand, where the salute 
of passing squadrons was given at drill, and on reviews. When the 
regiment was ordered home, the funds of the privates running low, he 
was bought by a gentleman, who provided funds and a paddock for him 
where he might pass the remainder of his days in comfort; but when 
the corps had departed, and the sound of the trumpet was heard no 
more, the gallant steed pined, refused his feod, and on the first oppor- 
unity, being led out for exercise, he broke from his groom, galloped to 
his ancient station on parade, neighed loudly again and again, and 
there, on the spot where he had so often proudly borne his beloved 
master, he dropped down and died! 





Cry or Grovuse.—On the range of the Belfast mountains, rising to 
nearly 1600 feet in altitude, the grouse still maintains its ground. In 
$he evenings of summer and autumn when taking a favourite walk to the 
mountain ridge to behold the grand and varied prospect on every side, 
above all, to watch the down going of the sun behind the distant moun- 
tains on the fartber side of Lough Neagh, and see the great expanse of 
waters steeped in the most lovely hues, the crowing of the grouse has 
almost invariably enlivened my walk home. To my ear the call is de- 
lightful, from its essociation with the wilinessof nature. When undis- 
turbed at such times, the alarm note, well known to sportsmen as a 
repitition of “ the syllable kos,’ was rarely heard; but the crowing, 
which is admirably represented by the words “ go, go, go, go, go back, 
go back,” was continued for a long time, commencing, at the end of 
August and during September, about half an hour after sunset, and 
continuing sometimes for nearly an hour. During one of these walks, 
in the month of June, a pointer dog was inconsiderately allowed to fol- 
low me, and by his trespassing on the breeding haunts of the grouse, 
lapwing, and snipe, he caused a continued uproar from the three species, 
akin to what we hear from the various birds o2 the sea-shore. 

As observed by Mr. Poole, when on a pedestrian excursion among the 
Comeragh mountains (Waterford), ‘* Go back, go back, go back,” was 
repeated as well and as distinctly by this bird as man could utter it, 
and in such wild and dangerous solitudes it sounds like a warning from 
some supernatural being, which, if timid, one feels more than half in- 
clined to take.— Birds of Ireland. 





Army Estrmares.—In the House of Commons, on the 23d of March 
—Major Beresford said that the vote passed last Friday for the num- 
ber of men (101,937) being an increase of 3223 over the number voted 
last year, rendered an increase of expenditure necessary in the present 
estimates. In the estimates of last year the charge for the land forces, 
was £3,521,070, and in the present estimates it amounted to £3,602,067, 
being an increase of £80,997. This increase might be briefly explained 
as follows : Increased charge of rank and file, amounting to £56,660; 
for annual allowances £2.809; for extraordinary expenses of agency 
£327 ; and for clothing, £7,555; making a total of £67,551. But there 
‘was, on the other hand, a decrease on account of the number of officers 
of £5,339, and of non commissioned officers, of £7 ,306—total £12,645, 
which deducted from the increase, left a sum of £54,906 increase. 
There was besides an increase for levy money of £20,000, and for field 
allowances, mainly attributable to the Caffre war, of £11,000, which 
raised the increase to £86,000, but which was reduced to £81,000, by a 
decrease of £5,000 on some other smaller items. The vote he now pro- 
posed to the House was £3.602,067, for the charge of the land forces. 

After a brief discussion the amount was agreed to. 

Timinc THe Taix.—We will conclude with an anecdote related 
of a son of a late church dignitary, whose taste lay more in the sports 
of the field and the ** Stud Book,” than in Cudworth’s ‘ Intellectual 
System of the Universe,” or such light reading. He was on an impor- 
tant occasion to meet the Bishop of L—— at dinner, and as it was desir- 
able that a favourable impression should be made upon his lordship, 
his father begged he would be agreeable to the bishop, and do his best 
to draw him out, as he was strong in Biblical lore. Matters went on 
pleasantly enough during the early part of the banquet, our friend 
saying little, but watching his opportunity for a charge. At length a 
pause took place, and he thus addressed the bishop, the company lis- 
tening :—-** Might I venture to ask your lordship a question relative to 
® point mentioned in the Old Testament. which has puzzled me a good 
de.L?” ‘Oh, certainly- most happy!” said the dignitary, feeling 
quite in his element. ‘‘ Then I should be glad to have your lordship’s 
opinion as to how long it took Nebuchadnezzar to get into conditicn after 
he had b en out to grass?” 

The bishop was not in his element.— Bentley’ Miscellany. 

THe ALCHEMISTS NOT ALL IN THE WronG.—In our day, men are 
only too much disposed to regard the views of the disciples and fol- 
lowers of the Arabian school and of the late alchemists on the subject 
of transmution of metals, as a mere hallucination of the human mind, 
and, strangely enough, to lament it. But the ides of the variable and 
changeable corresponds to universal experience, and always precedes 
that of the unchangeable. The notion of bodies, chemically simple, 
was firmly established in the science by the introduction of the Dalton- 
ian doctrine, which admits the ex.stence of solid particles, not further 
divisible, or atoms. But the ideas connected with this view are so little 
in accordance with our experience of nature, that no chemist of the 
sag day holds the metals, absolutely, for simple undecomposable 

odies, for true elements. Only a few years since, Berzelius was firmly 
convinced of the compound nature of nitrogen chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine ; and we allow our so called simple substances to pass for such, 
not because we know that they are in reality undecomposable, tut 
because they are not as yet undecomposed, that is, because we cannot 
yet demonstrate their decomposability so as to satisfy the requirements 
of science. But we all hold it possible that his may be done to-morrow. 
In the year 1807, the alkalies, alkaline earths, and earths proper were 
regarded as simple bodies, till Davy demonstrated that they were com- 
Pounds of metals with oxygen.-—Licheg’s Letters on Chemisiry. 





Tur Conve Paorerty.—The suit connected with the Condé pro- 
erty is likely to be soon brought before the Courts. It appears that 
in the will of the last Prince of the name a sum of 100,000f. per an- 
num was bequeathed for the maintenance, in the Chateau of Ecouen, of 
4n institution in favour of the descendants of the Vendeans, and of the 
emigrants who fought in the army of Condé. Authorization was re- 
fused by the Government for the foundation of that institution, on the 
ground of its being anti national. Some of the parties interested have, 
it seems, determined on taking proceedings (now that the property is 
to be sold) to enforce the execution of that part of the will; they in- 
tend claiming the pea of the arrears since 1830, and requiring 
that a capital be lodged sufficient to produce a yearly revenue of 
100,000f. 1 am informed that a deputation from Napo'éon Vendée is 


to arrive, or has actually arrived, in Paris, to demand that the ineti- 
tation shall be established in their town in virtue of a decree of the 

on the oceasion of his visit to that place. It is added that an- 
Rohan family, who 


other suit is to be commenced by a member of the 


is coming from Austria for the rpose. The Chateau of Ecouen is in 
the Seine-et Oise, about nine miles from Paris. It was built in the 
reign of Francis I. by Anne de Montmorency, and passed into the fam. 
ily of Conde. Napoleon formed it intos s:minary for 300 young girls, 
daughters of members of the ion of Honour, the direetion of which 
was intrusted to Madame Campan. In 1814, Louis XVIII. united the 
property to that of St. Denis, and restored the chateau to the Prince of 
ondé. 
Tue Swiss Ririe.—The following description of this weapon we 
find in the London Morning Chronicle:—‘* The weapon only weighs 9) 
poaaee. The bore is very small. The ball weighs only 255 grains, 
ardly ove third as much as that of the Minie rifle, and in form it is 
not unlike a piece of tobacco pipe, tapering to a point, and nearly an 
inch in length. As for the range of the Swiss rifle we need only men- 
tion that, at a distance of 1,000 paces, 160 balls (fired from a rest) 
struck a target of eight feet six inches square, and penetrated three 
planks of deal, placed one inch asunder, besides passing balf through 
& fourth. At this range, the extreme height of the trajectory—the 
sy of the ball on the air—was 33 feet 6 inches; whilst at a range of 
yards it was only eight feet six inches—consequently, if fired ata 
mark 500 yards off, the ball would scarcely fail to strike any soldiers, 
cavalry or infantry, who might be between the gun and the object. 
Being so light, a soldier with this rifle can carry 150 rounds of ball 
cartridge, while he can carry but forty rounds on the Minie system. 








No Por-rry at Oxronp.—The formation of a Rifle Club at Oxford, 
it appears, has been prohibited by the University authorities. on the 
ground of a statute, “* De Bombardis et Arcubalistis non gestandis. And 
ag X Gos College Dons pretend to “ teach the young idea how to shoot.” 
— Punch. 
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St. George’s Dap. 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL. 


HE ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the St. George’s Society of the State of New York. 
will take place at Niblo’s Hotel, on Friday, the 23d of April, at half-past five o'clock. 
Tickets. price $6, may be obtained of the Stewards: Kubert Bunch, Esq, 58 Parclay street ; 
Edmund Arnold, Esq., M. D , 43 Walker street; Holbert Smales, Esq, 5 Wall street; and 
C. C. Harvey, Esq , 51 William sireet. Also of the Officers of the Society, at the rooms of 
the British Protective Emigrant Board, 86 Greenwich street, aad et the effice of this Journal. 


METROPOLITAN HALL. 
EVENINGS WITH THE PEOPLE!! 


peorresson WHITNEY, the celebrated Orator and Impersonator, reepecttully an- 
nounces that he wiil give his chaste, popular and elegant & ntertainmente, in the magnifi 


cent Coscert Room of this Hall, on Monday 19th, Friday “Sd, and Monday 26ch April, when 
be will bave the honour to introduce some of Lis most interesting characters—The Indian, 
Britor, American, Iriehman and Hossier, Professor Whitney's Entertainments in Europe 


and the United States, have received the approbation of the Literati of the Old and New 
World. 

Admission, 50 cents; Second Circle, 25 cents. Tickets for sale at the principal Hotels, 
Music aud Book Stores, and the Hall, on the day and evening of performance. apl. 17-2:. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 5-4 a 1004 


Qe ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 17, 1862. 




















By the arrival of the Cunard steamship 4mertca at Halifax, the main 
outlines of a week’s later news from Europe have become generally 
known, the telegraph as usual transmitting them far and wide. Unable 
to await the receipt of the mails and to sift the contents for the inform- 
ation of readers, we borrow from our daily contemporaries their sum- 
mary, as it appeared in yesterday’s papers. It will be found below. 

With a general election closely impending, which some of the croak- 
ers tell us is to rack the Empire to its foundations—with the prospect 
of another Rangoon war upon our hands ere we have satisfactorily 
closed our disastrous and unprofitable campaigns against the Kaffirs— 
and without any special guarantees for the preservation of the general 
peace of Europe—it is well to note how the three-per-cent. Consols are 
steadily verging towards par. They are quoted in the latest account 
at 983! The longest editorial comment would in importance fall short 
of this little item. Does it not assure us that, if Conservatism and 
diluted Protection should perchance triumph at the polls, Mr. Cobden 
will not abolish the Peerage, and march his merry men of Manchester 
upon London, as he has been pleased indirectly to threaten ’—May we 
not be comforted with the belief that the military errors committed at 
the Cape of Good Hope will be avoided, if the treachery and wilfulness 
of the *‘ golden: footed” King of Ava should force us into a systematised 
invasion of his domains ?—Is there not room to hope that a plentiful 
lack of the sinews of war and an occasional misgiving as to their own 
internal security may prevent the despotic Sovereigns of Europe 
(amongst whom we class Louis Napoleon) from any attempt at remodel- 
ling the chart of Europe, and at suppressing the Constitutional forms 
of government which prevail in Belgium, in Switzerland, and in Pied. 
mont ?—On these points we avow our hopes to be stronger than our 
fears ; and so is it with the gentlemen of the London Stock Exchange 

The new Militia Bill does not seem to contemplate very urgent ne- 
cessities, as regards the chance of invasion from abroad. The force to 
be raised is moderate in number; the training not excessive, if it were 
thought that the new levies would be called upon to resist the legions 
of Gaul. As for the debate on the first reading, of which so slight an 
inkling is afforded by the chary telegraph—it is just what might bave 
been expected. Lord Palmerston frankly supported the Government 
measure; Lord John Russell characteristically snarled; the veteran 
Hume protested, as he has been protesting through the last half cen. 
tury ; and the narrow-minded Mr. Cobden ridiculed, of course, that 
which did not jump with his own peculiar views. 

Our friends in Newfoundland and Canada will look with interest to 
Mr. Bailey Cochrane's intended motion. Some of them are probably 
more conversant than ourselves with the details of the object contem- 
plated. No doubt exists that there should be direct steam communica- 
tion between the St. Lawrence and Great Britain ; nor is it less evi- 
dent that St. John’s N. F. might with great advantage to all parties be 
embraced in the scheme. In the present session, however, it is scarce- 
ly probable that Mr. Cochrane can do more than broach the subject. 

Very pleasant reading will probably be found hereafter in the debate 
on Monckton Milne’s resolution. On such a subject your poet is the 
very man to declaim. How convenient too is the Parliamentary ar- 
rangement, by which motions of this sort are quietly withdrawn, after 
the oratorical steam has been fairly blown off! And how easily is the 
feeling of the House calmed down, by an allusion to the difficulty in 
which our foreign relations might be involved, if the matter were 
pressed to a division ! 

It becomes increasingly evident, and it will be seen in the mention 
made of electioneering plans and purposes, that the new Ministry hangs 
back from a conflict with the Free Trade party. Convictions of the 
impossibility or the inexpedieney of restoring Protection in its broad 
sense are tacitly admitted ; indeed they are even in some high quarters 
openly avowed That this declaration will materially affect the result 
of the ensuing contest is sufficiently plain—how it will tell upon the 
future strength of parties, is not quite so clear. The Whig adherents 
will be furious at the change in the tactics of their successors in office ; 
and not a few of the supporters of the latter will be indignant at the 
abandonment of their cause. The only plea which can be urged on be- 
half of the Earl of Derby, to save him from the charge of political dis- 
honour, is the undoubted fact that the late Whig Cabinet committed 
polities! suicide, and did not expire from any act of violence st hie 





Lordship’s hands. Whether this excuse be valid one will be argued 
in a thousand electioneering addresses, and will soon be tested through. | 


out the country. Mr. Disraeli has reiterated the assertion that the 
dissolation of Parliament will soon take place, and the re assembling 
“ during the current year.” The phrase is vague. It may mean July 
or December. 


In registering the events that have occurred in France during the 
week which ended on the Srd. inst., our contemporaries italicise Louis 
Napoleon's disclaimer of any intention to declare himself Emperor, as 
though it were worth a moment's thought or a child's belief. We read 
the abstract of his speech at the opening of the mock Legislative Ses- 
sion in a totally different sense, viewing it as the first bold, unblush- 
ing avowal that he thinks France sufficiently humiliated to admit of his 
assuming that title; and briefly as the tale is told by the telegraphic 
report, it is difficult to conceal one's disgust at the insolence of 
the speaker and the crawling sycephancy of his hearers. The 
contemptable herd is absolutely represented as shouting its appro- 
val, when some ‘salient point” convicted it of fawning baseness and 
proclaimed its Master's purpose to ride still more roughly over it, ifs 
whisper of remonstrance or a murmur of discontent be uttered. Can 
any thing recorded in ancient or modern history match the cool assur- 
ance, with which this reckless Pretender avowed that he would violate 
the Constitution (under certain circumstances, of which he made him- 
self the judge), and then proceeded with all the solemnity in the world 
to swear to it eternal fidelity? General Cavaignac and M. Carnot were 
not present, to protest against this outrageous farce. 





It is to be regretted that in the paragraph of foreign news which is 
headed Austria, we are not informed of the nature of the new “terri- 
torial arrangement.” Is it the absorption of the liberal States, to 
which allusion is made above ? 








The Saint's Day of “ Merrie Eogland” will be celebrated on Friday, 
the 23rd. inst., by a public dinner in Niblo’s Saloon ; and it is to be 
hoped that a strong muster will take place on the occasion. Those te 
whom loyaity is something more than a pretence, those who cherish 
home associations, those who would renew ties broken [by long ab- 
sence from their native soil, and those who can catch the tone of honest 
and legitimate conviviality for which this annual festival has obtain- 
ed some repute—all will find attraction, companionship, and enjoyment. 
—Come then, brother Englishmen, whether members of the St. George’s 
Society or not, and bring your friends with you, let them hail from 
whence they may. There are no good fellows, be they from the East 
or West or North or South, who do not appreciate that sympathetic 
feeling which for one day at least binds men of the same country to- 
gether.—The list of the Stewards is a guarantee that ample provi- 
sion will be made for your entertainment in every way ; and if we do 
not allude specially to the invited guests whom you will meet, it is be- 
cause you are never secure from disappointment until you have them 
seated down at table One acceptance, however, we are authorised to 
mention. A faithful representative of our well- beloved Queen will be 
present, in the shape of a full-length, life size portrait of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, just copied at Buckingham Palace, by her kind per- 
mission, from a picture by Winterhalter, esteemed an admirable like- 
ness. Thecopy was made by Mr. Partridge, himself an artist of em- 
inence, for some of the members of the St. George’s Society, to which, 
we presume, it will be formally presented on the occasion. 

We reserve one strong plea till the last. During several past years, 
the price of tickets for our national re-union has been fixed at a some- 
what exhorbitant price, which some few were unwilling, and many were 
unable to pay; nor does any false pride deter us from making the 
avowal that the British community of New York, numerous as it is, is 
not generally troubled with a superfiuity of wealth. But now, sirs,a 
change has happily been effected. You need not dive too deeply into 
your pockets, nor stand so long considering whether you can afford the 
outlay. Come, by scores, by troops. We know that your spirits are 
willing, and we pray you to notice that the charge is moderate. Take 
counsel then from the words (slightly altered) of our great Bard, whose 
birth-day, by the way, is also the féte-day of our patron Saint— 


Follow your spirits, and upon this charge, 
God for Victoria, England, and 8t. George ! 





Amongst the journals on our exchange list which have recently in- 
dued themselves in the becoming garb of new type, we must signalise, 
with all appropriate compliments and good wishes, the V. Y. T'ribune 
and the Boston Evening Transcript. The costume of the latter merits 
the further greeting at our hands, because imported from « type- 
foundry at Sheffield, and specially grateful to the eye. 





European travellers hicherwards, who write books narrating their 
experiences, have followed each other in almost conventional terms re- 
garding the vast influence of public opinion here prevalent, and the 
impossibility of any man etruggling successfully against it. Now, 
some one in the spirit of fairness should surely commemorate the ex- 
ception to this general rule, who—if he be not a myth, which we incline 
to believe—exists in the person of the Strcet-Inspector of this exceed- 
ingly filthy city. Never talk about writing down o luckless individaal, 
who chances to hold an independent opinion. Here is one, the most 
independent fellow alive, who daily for months together, in mud or im 
dust, flies literally in the faces of the whole community, setting equally 
at defiance the remonstrances of the press and the snathemas of indig- 
nant pedestrians. In pleasant mockery too, once perhaps in six weeks, 
a brave and showy effort is made at cleansing the main thoroughfares. 
But the effort is evidently too great for the delicate natare of this civie 
but most uncivil fanctionary ; the brooms rest from their unwonted 
labours; the mad splashes; the dust blinds again. Alss, for poor 
New York--where now is the force of public opinion? Even Paris, 
girdled with fortifications and goaded by its Ministry of Police, is bet- 
ter off than we are; if its streets be swept at times by musketry, they 
are swept also twixt every night and morning by on army of most use- 
ful scavengers. 

There EO ramour floating about, to the effect that Broad- 
way is at length to be kept clean, through the medium of @ private 
subscription amongst the dwellers therein. But this, we fear, is too 
good to be true. 

Since the arrival of the news of the defeat of Rosas, the affairs of the 
La Plata have been discussed in the journals, at excessive length. — 
Every maritime and commercial nation is represented as having s mouth 
watering for special trading privileges; and the chances which affect 
markets are watched more keenly than those which affect civilizstion or 
human welfare. The competitors have not yet settled the order of pro- 


—_— 


ceedings 
Elsewhere will be found paragraph relating to the noble conduct 

of Cap. Baxter of the American ship Cleone, who rescued the crew of a 

British vessel from imminent peril, and refused any pecaniary compen- 

sation even for the expenses which he incurred. The gratuity of Gfty 
awarded by the British Government toCapt. Baxter's crew, was 

distributed amongst them at the British Consulate in this city on Wed- 
last. 

cae eaniiinainabasion Boston yesterday afternoon , 

Her mails will only be due here this morning, 
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Kossuth is on bis way North ; in fect he is perbops at this mowent 
here. His movements excite no notice. Sic transit, ke. 


Dr. H. N. Chipman of Neseau, N. P., has been called to the Legis- 
lative Council of the Bahamas. 
THE AMERICAN DRAMATIC FUND ASSOCIATION. 


The annus! dinner of this Society took place at the Astor House on 
Saturds last, when o numerous and joyous company essem- 
bled in Aeg-ew heared usually devoted to the ladies, wherein on ad- 
mirable banquet was served by the liberal and experienced hosts. The 
ebair was worthily cccapied by Col. H. G. Stebbins, the President of | 
the Institation, whose energetic and straight-forward manner of con- 

the business of the evening contributed not a little to the social 
harmony which prevailed. Near him were seated several distinguished | 
members of the theatrical profession, including Mesers James W. Wa!l- 
lack (happily recovered from his late severe illness,) Hamblin, Blake, 
Burton, Brougham, and John Lester Wallack. With these we observed 
Dr. Francis, Professor Mapes, Mr. James Phalen, Mr. Fuller of the 
Evening Mirror, Mr. Nichols of the Mercury, and several other mem- 
bers of the Press. Mr. James T. Brady acted as Vice President. 

It was most setisfactory to learn that the finances of the Society are 

im 8 flourishing condition ; and that already there are funded two thirds 
of the $20,000 required by the act of incorporation, ere the annual rev- 
enue can be applied to the benevolent objects in view. The donations 
announced and the collection made at the table amounted to $1,100.— 
In the list of the donors we heard the names of Mr. Phalen who gave 
$160, of Miss Julia Dean, Mrs. Ann Cora Mowatt, Messrs. W Niblo 
and W. E. Burten, each contributing $100—tnd of Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
Madame Anne Thillon, Messrs. E. P. Christy, James H. Caldwell, Col. 
Smith, G. V. Brooke, J. N. Genin, Col. B. C. Charles, and Lt. Schenk, 
U. 8. N., who forwarded each $60. A laugh was caused by the reading 
of e letter from Sol. Smith, who, baving already sent forward his dona- 
tion from New Orleans, enclosed, as customary, a “toast,” when begging 
to be excused from accepting the Society's invitation to the dinner.— 
Being & temperance man, he stated that he could scarcely expect his 
«dry toast” to be drunk; but he advised at least that it should be ex- 
amined. A dry tonst indeed it was, being literally o bit of toasted bread 
from which, on its being broken, a ten-dollar bill fellout. “‘ Just like 
Sol!” said some one near us. 

We cannot pretend to record a tithe of the pleasant proceedings of the 
evening: they have been immortalized in the columns of our daily 
brethren. Just a glance here and there is all that we can bestow.—Let 
us not forget then the cordial greeting awarded to the Wallack, whose 
health was proposed by Mr. Brady ina discursive but most smusing 
speech. Mr. Wallack’s reply was full of point and good feeling, and 
when he alluded to his forty years of past connection with the Drama, 
and also when he announced his intention of returning aguin, ere long, 
to the boards, the loud and long continued cheering had a heart and 
tone in it not often found at the festive board. —Dr. Francis seasoned 

one of his habitually happy addresses with sundry interesting reminis- 
eenses of George Frederick Cooke and Edmund Kean.—Mr. Burton 
closed a pithy speech, half serious and half comical, by a quotation that 
struck us as well applied. Assuming, in sly and slightly satirical vein, 
that the American Dramatic Fand Association would at no remote pe- 
riod distance all similar institutions in the old world, as every thing 
else American had already distanced every thing else European, he 
foresaw in his mind's eye all the worn. out veterans of the stage coming 
hither from abroad, to tuke refuge in the splendidly endowed Alms- 
houses that are to result from this charitable movement. ‘‘ Then,’’ said 
he, borrowing and hitching together two scraps from Hamlet's discourse 
upon the players, ‘‘ He that plays the King shall be welcome, and the 
hamorous man shall end his part in peace.” —Speaking on bebalf of the 


Mr. Anderson bad made an ineffectual attempt to induce the Commons 
to place the British commercisl marine so as to be available as a re- 
serve force, to assist in the defence of the country.—The bill to provide 
for taking the votes st the parliamentary election by ballot was reject- 
ed by » majority of 102 —-barman Crawford's Irish tenant-right bill 
had been “ burked” by a manceuvre on the part of the Government. 
The Attorney-General for Ireland bad, however, promised to produce 
an unexceptionsble measure —Mr. Bailey Cochrane had given notice 
that, after Easter, he would move a resolution, having for ite object the 
establishment of communications between the Canadian and Newfound- 
land Culonies and Great Britain. : , 

Mr. Monckton Milnes moved a resolution expressing the disapproba- 


| tion of the Commons at the measures of Austria, threatening British 


travellers with inconvenience and annoyance, in consequence of the re- 
fusal of the British Government to expel foreign refugees. Lord Dad 

ley Stuart seconded the motion, and declaimed against the illiberality, 
faithlesenees and mean tyranny of Austria, and other despotic powers 
in Europe. Mr. Walpole considered that the passage of such a resola- 
tion might interpose difficulties to the maintenance of present relations 
with friendly States. Lord Palmerston took a similar view, and even- 
tually the resolution was withdrawn. " . 

In the House of Lerds, on the 2d inst., Lord Derby intimated that it 
was not the intention of Government to interfere with the Maynooth 

ant. . 

Oe the same night, in the Commons, Mr. D'Israeli, in answer to Lord 
Jobn Russell, stated that Parliament would be dissolved as soon as the 
measures for the safety and service of the country were passed, and 
that the sense of the new Parliament would be taken upon the policy of 
the present government during the current year. 

Tbe approaching election was absorbing much attention throughout 

the United Kingdom. A great meeting had been held at Liverpool, at 
which Mr Forbes McKenzie, one of the Lords of the Treasury, and 
Mr. Charles Turner, the Tory candidate for Liverpool, attended and 
gave an sccount of their political faith, Mr. McKenzie’s speech was 
remarkable from the fact that it contained the announcement that Lord 
Derby’s Government did not seek to reverse the commercial policy of 
Sir Robert Peel, but merely to modify and amend it so as to afford re- 
lief to the agricaltural and shipping interest, which the repeal of the 
corn and navigation laws had greatly depressed. Sir Thomas Birch 
had issued his farewell address to the electors of Liverpool. The re- 
form and free trade party had nominated Mr. Joseph C Ewart in his 
stead. 
Sir James Graham had delivered a remarkable speech to the electors 
of Carlisle, in the course of which he advocated an extension of the 
suffrage, extolled free trade, but was not prepared to support vote by 
ballot. 

A sample of Irish beet root sugar was shown in Mincing Lane, Lon- 
don, on Friday, and excited much interest. Specimens were dispatch- 
ed to America, and the Continent of Europe. They are at present 
making it in Ireland at the rate of 30 tons per week. 


IneLanp.—Mr. Charles Gavan Duffy, of the Vation newspaper, is a 
candidate for the representation of New Ross. He is to be opposed by 
Sir T. H. Reddington, late Under Secretary for Ireland.—The Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Catholic Defence Association hold daily sit- 
tings to decide upon the merits of the new candidates for Parliamentary 
honours, and recommend those of their choice to the Irish constituen- 
cies. —A meeting of the citizens of Dublin had been held on the subject 
of tenant rights. Mr. Crawford’s bill was unanimously approved of, 
and the meeting pledged itself to support no other candidates at a gene- 
ral election, but such as were staunch supporters of a national tenant 
right —Sir William Somerville, the late chief Secretary for Ireland, 
had been hunted from the representation, and it is said, sought refuge 
in Canterbury. 

A numerous and influential meeting had been held at Lord Charle- 
mont’s house in Dublin for the purpose of taking steps, to erect, in Ire- 
land, a suitable memorial in honour of the lamented poet, Tom Moore. 

Archbishop Callen is at the head of the list of the three Bishops, from 
whom the Pope is to select one to succeed the late Archbishop of Dublin. 


France.—The great event in Paris, during the week preceding the 
sailing of the America, was the opening of the French Chambers, which 
took place on the 29th ult.—the Prince President performing the cere- 
mony in person, He was attended by a brilliant staff of General Offi- 
cers, Colonels of regiments, Counsellors of State, &c. His reception 
was of the warmest kind. He read his installation speech, standing. 
In alluding to the foreign relations of France, he says, ‘It is for all 





Ladies, to whom the customary honours were paid, Mr. Blake with 
much good taste vindicated the actresses of the day from the slurs and 
imputations so ungenerously and so unjustly thrown upon their fair 
fame. Their defence could not have been entrusted to better hands. — 
Song, speech, toast, and sentiment, followed in rapid succession. The 
last-named, however, were less numerous than is usual at public din- 
ners; nor do we remember more than one, which was offered by one of 
the guests—‘ the good old-fashioned Stage; well appointed and driven 
by an able manager, it will never be run off the road.” 

Two or three words on the musical part of the entertainment. Dod- 
worth’s Band lost nothing of its deserved repute; but the singing was 
supremely excellent. Mr. Augustus Braham joined Messrs. Greatorex, 
Condon, and Lyster, in Bishop’s ‘* When winds whistle cold ;” and we 
may safely say it was,never heard to greater advantage in New York, 
as was testified by an irresistible encore. Other glees wore equally 
successful; and Mr. Braham, in two or three solos, exhibited higher 
qualities for his profession than we have hitherto heard from him in 
concert-rooms. 

And so it was a right-down merry party; with good cause for mer- 
Fiment, since the great object of the assemblage was manifestly fur- 
thered, and since there seemed to be none of that professional jealousy 
apparent, from which (a little bird whispers us) the Green Room is not 
wholly exempt.— Can we close without a word touching our own craft, 
and its part on the occasion? Certainly not; for herein did the Man 
agement excite our special wonder and amazement, when we found the 
Press set down as fourth on the list of regular toasts, aud absolutely 

taking precedence of the Dramatic Fund Association itself. Quite in 
keeping with its funny place were also the funny accompaniments. The 
toast was introduced by Mr. Brougham with a comic treatise on Olym- 
pian obstetrics, a- propos to the birth of Minerva. The inimitable vo- 
lanteer fugleman, who had led off nine lusty cheers for the President 
of the U.S , siz for the Governor of the State of New York, and three 
for the Mayor and Corporation, dwindled us poor fellows down to a beg- 
garly brace; and the very glee singers taking, we presume, their cue 
from him, weloemed us with what sounded like a dirge—the “ Down 
mong the dead men let him lie!’ The near alliance between dead men 
and “dead-heads” was too obvious to escape notice. Nevertheless, if 
editorial modesty were ruffled by this little breach of after-dinner eti- 
quette, there was no revenge taken. One and all the reports which we 


have seen mark out this anniversary meeting as so far the best of the 
season. 


_ ee 


SUMMARY OF EUROPEAN NEWS. 
By the Liverpool Steamer of the Srd inst. 

Eworanp —Parliamentary proceedings during the week precedin 
the departure of the .imerica, were toneutien tie Secretary Wal 
pole had introduced the new Militia bill in the House of Commons. Its 
ey ope aim at raising a force of 80,000 strong—50,000 to be raised 

first year by voluntary enlistment. The term of service to be five 
years, and the bounty £4 or £5, in one payment, or by monthly instal- 
ments. The time for discipline, &e., to be twenty-one days in each 
year ; but power is given, in case of emergency, to increase it to seven 
weeks, or, on the contrary, to reduce it to three days. The estimated 
pen 6 nena the first year, and £250,000 per annum afterwards. 
_ mers 


ton gave the measure his support and ad 
Jobn Russell, although not opposing it, was diepeoed to find feult sith 


some of its provisions. Mr. Hume protested against the doctrine of 
numerous armaments whea they were by no means needed. Mr. Cob- 


idea of an invasion, and complained of an expenditure 


our interests to keep with them the most amicable relations.” He next 
proceeds to explain what his conduct will be. In doing so, he disclaims 
any intention of declaring himself Emperor ; but, if the restless and 
disaffected portion of the community, by underhand intrigues, endea- 
vour to sap the basis of his government—if in their blindness they con- 
test the legitimacy of the popular election—or endanger, by their in- 
cessant sttacks, the future prosperity of the Ministry—then he would 
demand from the people, in the name of the repose of France, a new 
title, which would irrevocably fix upon his head the power they had 
invested him with. Immense applause greeted the various salient 
points of this address; and at the end, enthusiastic cheers were given, 
with cries of ** Vive Napoleon.’ The Prince President then took the 
oath of fidelity to the Constitution; after which the members tcok their 
oaths of fidelity to the President, &c. Neither General Cavaignac nor 
M. Carnot attended.—On the following day the Senate and Legislative 
Corps met in their respective Chambers. 

Martial law ceased from the 28th ultimo, in all the departments of 
Continental France. The mixed Commission ceased on the same date. 
The Code Civil resumed its former title of Code Napoleon. 

A deputation from Havre had arrived at Paris to address a protest 
to the Government against the imposition of additional duty on foreign 
sugar. The announcement of such an intention had created great anx- 
iety in all the French ports. 

It was reported that the President’s dotation would be fixed at 
10,000,000 francs, with an addition in the event of his marriage.—The 
feeling increases that the Empire may be expected.--No further arrests 
were to be made except according to law. 


Swirzertanp —An edict has been issued, warning all foreigners 
who may be residing in the Canton of Geneva, without papers of com- 
mission, that they will be certainly expelled unless they report them- 
selves at the police office and obtain the necessary carte de sejour. For 
those who quit voluntarily, passports, chiefly for America or England, 
would be given, but they were not allowed to go to either France or 
Germany. _ 

Avsrria.—The correspondent of the London Times says that he has 
excellent reasons for believing that all is ready, and that the Austrian 
Government will secretly mature the territorial arrangement, and that 
Russia and Prussia will make common cause with them in the matter. 
Austria is still on excellent terms with France. 


InpiA anv Curnwa.—Later advices from Bombay, &c., had been re- 
ceived by Overland Mail.—The negotiations with the Burmese having 
failed, a force of 6000 men, in equal proportions from Calcutta and 
Madras, was to set out for Burmah on the 13th March. A squadron of 
war steamers had left Bombay for Rangoon, and would call at Madras 
to transport the troops. Hostilities seemed inevitable, 

The forces under Sir Colin Campbell had reached Peshawar. 

The progress of the rebels in China was decided and unquestionable. 
The Governor General of the Canton provinces had been besieged in 
one of his own towns, and the remnant of the Imperial forces had been 
signally defeated. 

—_— eo 

Pourricar Specutations.—It is perfectly well understood, that Lord 
John Russell, in the anticipation of being again called, before long, to 
form a New Administration, has made, if not in specific terms, yet in a 
way not to be misunderstood, overtures of office to Mr. Cobden, and 
one or two others of the Manchester school. It would probably be as 
well for the ex-Premier to remember the sage advice of Mrs. Dodds, 
when about to give instructions as to the best mode of cooking a hare— 
** First cateh your hare.” It will be time enough for Lord Joun Russell 
to distribute the places in his new Government when he has received 
the instructions of her Majesty to form one. Lord Jchn believes 
that that day is not distant. In that conviction he is peculiar. 
We know of no one who shares it with him, unless it be those cormo- 
rants for place, in whose minds the wish is father to the thought. The 
country neither desires to see the ex-Premier recalled to power, nor 
anticipate such a contingency. If Lord Derby’s friends were as ingeni- 
eus as some persons give them credit for being, they would labour with 
the zeal of apostles to create the impression, that there is no alterna- 
tive but a Derby or a Russell Government. Persuade the le that 
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read a first 


a" provide against apy imaginary evi], The bill was 





the only chance lies between the two noble Lords, and the Tory Cabi- 





net, under the leadership of Lord Derby, may have « longer term 
office before them than the most senguine of their supporters have ad 
imagined. The alternative of another Russell Government would hays 
a powerfal effect in reconciling the country to the infliciion of a 
Administration. We say this on the supposition that the count 
faith in the probability of the menace being carried out. But it wi] 
not be an easy task to convince any intelligent reflecting man, that 
there is any danger to apprebend the return of Lord Jobn Russe}] to 
power. It is not, we admit, beyond the pale of possibility, that amidg: 
the Ministerial ups and downs which may occur before we can get « 
truly national, and therefore stable Cabinet, the Sovereign, in @ mo. 
ment of perplexity, may again send for Lord Jobn, aad the Noble Lord 
nting for the re enjoyment of the pleasures of power, may respond to 
- Majesty's wishes. end try bis hand enew at the formation of , 
Ministry. But the attempt would be a signal abortion. The thing ig 
not tobe done. Lord John Russell can never again possess the cong. 
dence of the country. He has deceived the people so often, that his 
pame grates on their ears. No one would acquiesce in his restoration 
to the Premiership, except those who expected place under him. — 
Morning Advertiser, 22nd ult. 

Karrtrn Punisuments.—Death is frequently inflicted among thig 
nation, and in various ways, most of them dia wea A cruel I wil} 
merely mention one as a specimen of the most ingenious and 
cruelty, and, as it appears to me one of the most frightful tortures that 
can be inflicted. The culprit is rubbed al! over with grease; he ig 
then taken to an anthill, against which he is placed and secured to the 

ound. The antbill is then broken, and the ants left to crawl over 

im and eat his flesh from his bones, which they do in time most effec. 
tually. Idoubt whether the Inquisition ever invented « torture so 
horrible and lingering as this must be. Let me remind the reader that 
ants are three times the size of those he is accustomed to see in ‘ 
land, and their bite most irritating and painful.— The Cape and the 
Kaffirs. 





yAuste. 


It is due both to Mr. Dempster and to our musical critic, that two misprints, in 
last week's notice of that gentleman’s concert, should be corrected. In the firs; 
place, his rendering of “‘ My Nannie O,” is mentioned, with its varying infliction 
and proionged closing note,”” This is rather too bad; inflexion was the term in 
the critic's manuscript —In the second place, by the change wf a leuer, he is made 
to accuse Mr. Dempster’s voice of a deficiency of readiness—the last charge that 
shuuld be laid at bis door—reediness was the word set down. The musician wil] 
not have needed these corrections; they are made for the general reader.— Ed, 
Alb. — 

It is interesting to watch the efforts that are being made at the present time, to 
elevate music to the full dignity of a science, to invoke on its behalf the aid of the 
highest intellectual power, to provide in musical performances an enjoyment 
which soars completely above mere sensuous gratification, and to convey with it 
even something of the effects of both poetry and painting. In the absence, there, 
fore, of any stirring novelties here, we beg to call the attention of our readers to 
the formation and progress of two new associations in London—a Musical Institute, 
and a New Philharmonic Society. The prospectus of the former thus announces 
its objects and explains its constitution. 

“The Musical Institute of Lon'on is founded for the cultivation of the science 
and art of music, and the intercommunication of musical knowledge among pro- 
fessors and amateurs. Its operations will consist principally in the provision of a 
reading room, the formation of a library of musie and musical literature for the 
use of the members, the holding of conversaztont in conjunction with the perform. 


ance of music, and the reading of papers on musical subjects, and the publication 
of transactions. 

“ The institute consists of 40 Fellows and an unlimited number of Associates 
and Honorary Associates. The government of the institute is vested in the Fel- 
lows (who are elected, as vacancies occur, from among the Associates). In other 
respects, the Associates and Honorary Associates enjoy equal privileges with the 
Fellows.” 

The Times of the 2d ult. makes the following comments. 


“It has long been a matter of complaint that professors and amateurs of musi¢ 
have been toially unprovided with an established medium of intercourse for the 
constant interchange of ideas and opinions connected with the history, philosophy, 
and practice of their art; in other words, that there has been nothing in the form 
of a musical club or institution wherein, speculation having no hand, the advan- 
tages to be derived are purely of a moral and social nature. Many causes have, 
until now, combined to render this impracticable. It is not that masic is considered 
less worthy and admirable than its sister arts ; on the contrary, the painters them- 





selves have ever been among those who hold it in the greatest esteem. But hitherto 
the peculiar education of our musicians has too invarisbly narrowed the mind to 
the contemplation of one particular thing, rejecting other attainments, useful or 
elegant, as superfluous. Hence a species of intellectual degradation, which drove 
out of the pale of refined society many whose genius, sensibility, and keen per- 
ception of beauty would have rendered them ornaments to the highest. Itis only 
necessary to quote some illustrious exceptions as proofs that a natural and irresisti- 
ble bias to the study and prac:ice of music by no means unfi's the individual for 
moving with credit and distinction in the most elevated spheres.” 


The following fact also demands notice. 

“ A feature qnite novel in the cofstitution of the institute is the admission of 
ladies as associates, on the ad vantages of which Mr. Hallah descanted with ardour 
aod gallantry in his opening address.” 

The Musical Institute has held two meetings. We shall regard its progress 
with attention and interest. 

The New Philharmonic Society (already noticed in our columns) gave its first 
concert on the 24th ultimo. Concerning this, the Z'imes of the foliowing day con- 
tained a somewhat long-winded article, from which however the debutant appears 
to have well sustained its rather vaunty pretension, to the production of “ some- 
thing unprecedented.”"—Having praised the performance of Mozart's “ Jupiter 
Symphony,” and of selections from Gluck and others, the critic says, “ The grand 
novelty of the concert was the selection from the dramatic symphony of * Romeo 
and Juliet,’ by M. Berlioz; and this, it seems, produced a powerful impression. 
It is curious to observe that this composer, whom the same authority pronounces 
“one of the most extraordinary the art has kuown,”’ is by one set of critics hailed 
as “the great living exponent of the art, the prophet of its fature millennium, and 
consequently in advance of his time ;” whilst others go so far as to declare that 
‘his compositions, setting at defiance the ordinary forms and appliances, are not, 
strictly speaking, entitled to be designated music at all.”"—Now, it appears to us 
that the ultimate principles of music, like those of every other science no matter 
how profound, are reducible to the simplest though most beautiful natural laws, 
and that every one competent to judge is at full liberty to give or withhold his sp- 
probation as to the manner in which a composer adheres, approximates to, or for 
effect's sake departs from these unchangeable principles. It is therefore mere 
puerility to set up any one composer as the great exponent of the art; and at all 
events quite too late in the day to force public judgment by such extravagant asser- 
tions, bow high soever may be the authority from which they emanate.—When 
Beethoven carries us with him through all the lights and shades of animate and 
inanimate nature, and enables us to foilow, even in the emotion of his own spirit, 
it is his own genius, and not the properties of the mere notation he employs, which 
produces the impression upon us. Wonderfully does genius speak to us through 
musical combinations ; and wonderful is the aptitude of this science, beyond all 
others, to express every variety of haman feeling. Yet, if mere keys, chords, com- 
binations, and modulations, be possessed of the properties to express these and 
those feelings—as so much very great trash has been written and spoken to prove 
—then do the veriest and most unimaginative plodders, whose patient and mech- 
anical experimenting has discovered so many of them, merit more praise thao the 
genius which bas applied them to such glorious and gorgeous effect ! 


> —— 


Brama. 


There are but two events to be chronicled this week, one of which regards the 
future only, whilst the other is past, present, and let us hope, to come.—The /aiter 
is the re-appearance of that charming quartette of dancers, the sisters Rousset, 
whom we never see without pleasure, or speak of without praise. They have ad- 
ded another popular attraction to the already great popularity of Nisto’s, where 
their return to this city has been hailed by excellent houses, The amusing ballet 
of Le Diable Quatre has introduced them to the public. Their late Southera 
journey bas in no wise diminished that grace and skill which severally distin- 
guishes them, and to which we have so ofien called attention.—For next week, 
we have the re opening of what was known as Brovenam’s Lyceum, bat which 
has passed from his bands into those of Messrs. Corvyn and Buckland, who have 
taken strong steps towards courting popular favour. A Vaudeville, musical ex- 
travaganza, and farce company is engaged, and amungst the strung names attach- 
ed to it we find those of Miss Julia Bennett and Mr. John Oweds of Balsimore; 








More anon, when this pretty house is opened. 
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Notices of New Works. 


ws oF A JOURNEY THROUGH TaRTARY, THIBET, AND 
Cuwa. By M. Huc. New York. 1852. 4ppicton.—Here are two neat 
duodecimos, full of entertainment. They sre s reprint from Mrs. 
Sinnett’s condensed translation of the original, in which the au- 
thor, 8 French Missionary Priest of the Congregation of St. Lazarus, 
garrates his adventures during tedious and difficalt excursion from 
Pekin to Lha-Ssa, the Capita) of Thidet, and what befell bim in that 
rarely-visited place The period is comprised in 1844, ‘45 and ‘46. 
Now skirting the Great Wail of China, now traversing the Yellow 
River and its tributaries, now plodding his slow way across the steppes 
of Mongol-Tartary, and anon scaling the dreary heights of the moun- 
tainous region that forms the Eastern frontier of Thibet—he is every 
where observant, good-humoured, and communicative. Father Prout 
himself could not be less of an ascetic; DeFoe could scarcely charm 
us more by his naive simplicity; George Borrow conld not look with 
more philosophic eye upon the annoyances and discomforts to which the 
traveller through Central Asia is exposed, if he do not journey en 
prince.—The insight given into the peculiar religion of the Buddhists, 
and into the remarkable position occupied amongst them by the Lamas 
or priests, gives probably its greatest value to the work, as it consti- 
tates its most frequently recurring theme. But the variety is unceas. 
ing; and the reader is hurried rapidly forward, from a dissertation 
on incomprehensible doctrines to a lively adventure on the road, or 
from a capital bit of local scenery to a pithy illustration of semi-bar- 
barian policy.—Surely a few extracts will commend themselves to ap- 
wal. We cull them from « host of marked passages ; and in the first 
place invite attention to this curious peep into the shifting tenets of 
Buddhism. 


We often took occasion to visit the Lama convents, but the Lamas appeared but 
ill instracted, and their doctrine was always undefined and floating in a wide pan 
theism, of which they could not themselves render any account. Whenever we 
required anything cicar and positive, they seemed in great emberrassment, and re- 
ferred from one to another. The disciples wold us that their masters knew all— 
the masters invoked the owniscience of the Grand Lamwas—the Grand Lamas de- 
clared themselves ignorant in comparison with certain saints of famous colleges 
orconvents. Bat all agree that their doctrine came from the west; on this point 

wereunanimous. The further you advance tothe west, they said, the purer 
more luminous will be the doctrine. 

When we explained to them the truths of Christianity they never disputed or 
discussed them, but said calmly : ‘‘ We have not all those prayers bur the Lamas 
of the west will explain all. We nave faith in the traditions of the west.” The 
Grand Lamas are always from Thibet, and a Lama who has even made a journey 
to Lha-Ssa is sure afterwards of obtaining the confidence of the Tarcars, and be- 
ing regarded as a superior being before whose eyes the mysteries of the past and 
the fu.ure have been unveiled. 


Generally taken for Lamas themselves, from their etyle of dress and 
kaowledge of the Tartar tongue, M. [uc and his companion sometimes 
came under suspicion of being Englishmen ; and concerning the estima- 
tion in which these latter are held we find occasionally an amusing 
hint. Thus: 


While we ate our frugal meal, I observed thet one of the Tartars was the ob- 
ject of particular attentivn to the other ; and on inquiry we found thatthe saperior 

ad hadtwo years before the honour of serving in the war against the “ redels of 
the South,” —that is, the English, having marched with the banners of Tchekar 
He had, however, never been called upon to fight ; for the Holy Master (the Em- 
peror of China) bad in bis immense mercy granted peace to the rebels soon after, 
and the Tartar troops had been sent back to their flocks and herds. He had 
been told, however, by the Chinese, what kind of people, or monsters rather, these 
English were—they lived in the water like tish, and when you least expected it 
they would rise to the surface, and cast at you fiery gourds. Then as soon as you 
bend your bow to send an arrow at them, they plunge into the water like frogs. 


And again, at a more advanced period of the journey: 


Before the close of day, we arrived at Choang Long, a rather flourishing com- 
mercial town. We went to lodge at the “ Hotel of Sucial Relations,” and found 
the landlord very amiable, but very satirical,—evidently a pure Chinese. To 
oy us a proof of his penetration, he asked at once whether we were not Eng- 
ih (Jng-Kre Li), the marine devils who were making war at Canton, 

“ Weare not Woglish,” we replied; ‘nor are we devils of any sort—land or 
sea.”’ 

“ Don't you know,” said a man who was lounging about, addressing the land- 
lord, “ that ali those marine devi's have blue eyes and red hair ?”’ 

“ Besides,” said we, “ if we were marine monsters, how cou!d we live on shore, 
and go on horseback ?”’ 

“ Yes, that’s true, that’s true,” said he ; “ Ing Kie-Li never dare to quit the sea; 
a8 svon as ever they cume on shore they tremble and die like fish.” 

The sacrifice of the living to the manes of the dead seems to be a 
pervading custom with idolators ; nor are infernal machines found only 
in highly civilized communities. 


The Tartar sovereigns are sometimes interred in a manner which appears the 
very height of extravagance and barbarism ; the royal corpse is placed in an edi- 
fice of brick, adorned with stone images of men, lions, tigers, elephants, and di 
vers subjects from the Buddhist mythology. With the illustrious defunct they in 
ter, in a large vault inthe centre of the building, considerable sums in gold and 
silver, precious stones, and costly habits. 

These monstrous interments frequently cost also the lives of a number of 
slaves: children of both sexes distinguished for their beauty are taken, and 
compelled to swallow mercary ull they are suffocated ; by this means, it ia assert- 
ed. the colour and freshness of the victims is preserved so well that they appear 
alive. They are then arranged standing round the corpse of their master to 
serve him as in life. They hold in their hands the pipe, fan, the litle vial of snuff, 
and the other numerous baubles of Tartar royalty. 

To guard these buried treasures there is Ae, in the vaulta kind of bow, cona- 
structed te discharge a nuinber of arrows one afterthe other. This bow, or rather 
these bows, are bound together, and the arrows fixed. This species of infernal 
machine is so placed that the act of opening the door of the vault discharges the 
first arrow, the discharge of the first releases the second, and so on to the last. 
The bow makers keep these murderous machines all ready prepared, and the 
Chinese sometimes purchase them tu guard their houses in their absence. 


Here is a lesson for the butchers of our New York markets. Fancy 
® sheep or a lamb, sans bones, sans every thing, being carried home en- 
tire to the Astor House or Clarendon. 


_ Samdadehiermba had often boasted of his dexterity as a butcher, and was burn- 
ing with impatience to displey it. After having suspende i the kid to the branch 
of a pine, he sharpened his knife ona nail of the tent, and, turning up his sleeves 
to the elbow, he asked if he should cut up the game in the Turkish, Chinese, or 
Tartar fashion? Having no preference ofoky method over the other, we lefthim 
to do as lie chose. In a minute he had skinned and paunched the animal; hethen 
detached the flesh all in une piece, without separating the limbs, leaving suspend- 
ed to the tree nothing but a perfectly clean skeleton. This is the Tarkish method, 
and is often practised on long journeys, to save the trouble of carrying the bones. 


“Catching a Tartar” must have a very different meaning in Mongo 
lia from that which we attach to it. See how the poor green- horns are 
caught by those cunning knaves, the Chinamen. 


Any thing more iniqui:ons and revolting than the traffic between the Chinese and 
e Tartare can hardly be conceived. When the Mongols, simple and ingenuous 
§, if there are such in the world, arrive in a trading town, they are immedi- 
ately surrounded by Chinese, who almost drag them into their houses. They un- 
saddle their cattle, prepare tea, render them a thousand small services, caress, 
dee and, as it were, magnetise them. The Mongols, free from duplicity them- 
ase and never suspecting it in others, are gene: ally completely duped by all 
heed ees kindness. They take seriously all the fine sentences about brother- 
et ~ devotion that are Javished on them, and, aware besides of their own want 
address in business, they are enchanted to find friends who will transact it for 
> a # good dinner gratis given them in the back shop is sure to convince them 
A good faith of their Chinese “ brothers ” 
- these people were interested,” say the simple Tartars, “ if they wanted to 
tr they woald not put themselves to such expence on my account.” 
Chi is generally during this dinner that sll the corraption and dishonesty of the 
pes ag come into fall play. Having once got hold on the poor Tartar, they never 
thei im go ; they intoxicate him with brandy ; they keep him two or three days in 
t houses, never losing sight of him; they make him eat, drink, and smoke, 
whilst the clerks of the establishment sell, as they well know how, bis cattle, and 
Supply him in return with the arricles of which he stands in need. These goods 
are generally sold at double and ofien triple the current price; yet they have the 
talent of persuading the unhappy Tartar that he is making an excellent 
ae one oe en eee poe Mt of Grass,” he is fall of en- 
thasia about the incredible generosity of the Kitats, and promi i 
his eood friends again whenever he haenp thing to buy or sell. wri we dt 


Purther on, is a most ludi:reus confirmation of this painful truth, 
in the merry confessions of a Pekin debt-collector ; but it is too long for 
™S.—The followin: curious passage occurs in a description of various 
Penances and holy exercises, undertaken by pilgrim Buddhists on pil- 
bi nage to ome of their holy temples 





———$—_— 


Pe re tegine nih nhs @ walk round the convent, rolling all the 
~ Poupted wo -s ped ‘i 

ment to a kind of praying mill, which turns with ity. This ia. 
SE ee ie ene ey “taraias prayer 5” vad id te Satpapen Onough 
to see them fixed in the bed of a runuing stream, as they are then set in inv'ion by 
the water, and going on praying night and day, to the special benefit of the person 
who has placed them there. The Tartars me suspend these convenient imple- 
ments over their domestic hearths tha: they may be put in motion by the carrent of 


an ie Sen the opening of the teat, and so twirl for the peace and prosperity of 
the family. 

Another machine which the Buddhists make use of to simplify their devotional 
activity isthat of a large barrel turning on an axis, It is made of thick paste 
board, fabricated of innumerable sheets of paper pasted one on another, aed upon 
which are written in Thibetan characters the prayers most in fashion. Those who 
have not sufficient zeal or sufficient strength to place on their backs an immense 
load of books, and prostrate themselves at every step in ihe mud, adopt this easier 
method, and the devout can then eat, drink, and sleep, at their ease, while the com 
plaisant machine does al! their praying for them. 

One day we happened to be passing one of these machines, we saw two Lamas 
engaged in a violent quarrel, and almost coming to blows on account of their real 
for their prayers. One of them it appeared had come, and having set the barrel 
in motion on his own private account was retiring modestly to his cell; when chance. 
ing to ‘urn his head to enjoy the spectecle of its pious revolutions, be saw one of 
his brethren stop the wheel, and set it whirling again for himself. Lndignant of 
course atthis unwarrentable interference he ran back, and in bis turn puta stop te 
his rival's piety, and they continued this kind of demonstration for some time, but 
at lest lusing patience they proceeded to meuaces and then to cuffs, when an old 
Lama came out, and brought the difficulty to a peaceful termination by himself 
turning the prayer barrel for the benefit of both parties, 


Surely men of other religions, who recite long prayers, of which the 
efficacy is supposed to lie in their frequent repetition, might envy this 
comforting arrangement. However, the discipline of the scholars is 
not always of the lightest. 


At Kounboum it is the rule that the victor in the argument shall mount on the 
shoulders of the vanquished, and be carried by him in triumph out of the sebool. 
One day we met our friend Sendara the Bearded coming back in this manner, 
with a face more expanded and radiant than usual, and we learned that he bad 
been the hero of the thesis, having vanquished bis opponent on the immortal ques- 
tion of “ Why fowls and other birds are without one of the vital functions com- 
mon to all other animals?” I mention this, in order to give an idea of the sublime 
character of the Lamanesque stadies. During the lessons one of the J.amas, arm- 
ed with an iron crow bar, is occupied with a order among the students ; 
and there isa class of Lamas, wearing agrey dress and black mitre, who perambu- 
late the streets, carrying a large whip for the admonition of the thoughtless, The 
smallest theft is punished by expulsion from the Lamaserai, after the culprit has 
been branded with a hot iron on the forehead and cheeks, 


With one more extract we conclude. Our friends were in a severe 
climate, and some of their perils and disasters bring back to us the 
French army on its rettreatfrom Moscow, But there is something 
very startling in the subjoined instance of animal nature succumbing 
to the elements. 


Atthe moment of crossing the Mouroui Oussou, a singular spectacle presented 
itself. While yet in our encempment, we had observed at a distance some black 
shapeless objects ranged in file across the great river. No change either in form 
or distinctness was apperent as we advanced, nor was it till we were quite close 
that we recognised in them a troop of wild oxen, There were more than fifty of 
them encrusted inthe ice. No doabtth+y had tried to swim across at the moment 
of congelation, and had been unable to disengage themselves. Their beautiful 
heads, surmounted by huge horns, were still above the surface ; but their bodies 
were held fast inthe ice, which was so transparent that the position of the impra- 
dent heasts were easily distinguishable; they looked as if still swimming, but the 
eagles and ravens had picked out their eyes. 


If M. Hue did not accomplish much in propagating the tenets of the 
Roman Catholic faith, he has at least put together a most singularly 
attractive book of travels. 

Tue Nortrnu Baitisu Review. Ibid. L. Scott & Co.—Little lei- 
sure have we for criticising the professed critics; nor should we ven- 
ture beyond our ordinary beat on this occasion, had we not been speci- 
ally struck with an article on Milton, in the February number of the 
periodical above-named. It is well worth the reading, elucidating and 
vindicating, as it does, the peculiar organization of the poet's mind, 
and his deficiency in some of those genial qualities with which the 
world most readily sympathises.—Amongst other able articles is a 
compreheusive view of the many Arctic Expeditions, For the rest~ 
readers know pretty well the general character of these sterling com- 
pilations. None of them surpass the North British. 

Tue Fisues or New Brunswick anv Nova Scotia. By M. H. 
Perley. Fredericton, 1852.—This is the second edition of a little 
work, written by a most competent authority, and claiming the atten- 
tion of both naturalists and sportsmen. Considering, too, that the 
difficult question of fishery rights, as between our Colonial countrymen 
and their American competitors, must sooner or later be brought to 
issue, this descriptive catalogue may be usefully consulted. 

A CHart or Canapa. By R. 8S. Mackay. Montreal.—This pub- 
lication is not to be mistaken for a map. It is rather a directory spread 
out over a single sheet, comprising Statistical, Commercial, Judicial, 
Legal, Medical, and Travelling information, such as some of us have 
frequent occasion to consult. 


Revue Lirreratre Francaise. New York. Messrs. Richard et 
Monton.—Several numbers of this new weekly publication have been 
sent us, with a request that we would notice it. It is, then, intended 
to facilitate the acquisition of the French language; and this end is 
mainly to be effected by placing before the reader, in parallel columns, 
extracts from French authors of repute and English versions of them. 
The plan, if not new, is unobjectionable; indeed it has many advan- 
tages. But we feel bound to caution the Editors that they must bestow 
far greater pains on the English portion of their work. Boys aad girls 
should not, in the acquisition of a foreign tongue, forget to speak their 
own with purity; and in a very hasty glance at this journal we are 
sorry to see too many evidences that therein they run some risk. It 
is not pleasant thus to greet new-comers; but the truth should be told, 
and moreover the remedy is easy. We quote only on» sentence, which 
caught our eye on the first psge of No. 1, in “ an abridgement of the 
history of French Literature,’ and we quote it to jastify this censure. 
The original runs thus. 


Les romans, ot le trouvére Francais écrivait sous la dictée des conqérauts les 
souvenirs de leur gloire étrangére, les fubliauz, monuments de l’esprit gaulois et 
des maeurs bourgeoises, les pocmes allégoriques, pat ou le génie des écoles semble 
pénétrer dans Ja liuérature nationale, revéiant de sa docte raideur des inspirations 
demi-populaires et demi-chevaleresques, nous révélent, des les premiers débuts 
de la littérature Francaise, que!ques-uns de ses perpétuels et indélébiles car- 
actéres. 

The manifold errors of the translation need not be pointed out. 

Among the Romances, the French troubadours, dictated by the conquerors, 
wrote the memoirs of their foreign exploits; the fabliauz (sort of story in verse), 
moouments of French wit and domestic customs, allegorical poems, by which the 
genius of the scholar seems to penetrate inio natioual literature, clothing in its 
scholastic stiffness demi-popular and demi-chivalric inspira.ions, they reveal to us 
from the very beginning of French literature, some of its perpetual and indelible 
characteristics. 

We shall be glad to find the Eoglish side of this new weekly more 


esrefully tended ; and then, we doubt not, the enterprise will succeed. 


Sine Acts. 


Nationat Acapemy or Design.—On Monday evening last, the 
rooms of this Association were thrown open to a very large assemblage, 
consisting of the Artists and their friends, some ot the notabilities of 
the City, and not a few representatives of the Press. The crowded 
state of the rooms and the (accidentally) dull performance of the gas- 
lights rendered it impossible to ‘orm a reliable opinion of the general 
merits of the Exhibition. Moreover, at the time of this writing the 
catalogues are not issued; and although it were not difficult to pick 








_ out the cream of the collection and to designate its contributors, with- 


out the aid of that recogaised authority, there would be a manifest in- 
convenience in so doing. We postpone, therefore, until a future oppor: 
tunity any remarks which we my feel called upon to make—save one 










The presence of ladies on Monday evening and the 
entertainment offered them were, to our thinking, far preferable t th 
speech-making and conviviality of former years. In matters of Art, 
it is essentially requisite to court the favour of the fair amongst us. 





ARMAND MARRAST—LAMARTINE’S OBITUARY. 
The subjoined able translation is extracted from the columns of the. 
New York Evening Mirror. The original appeared in La Presse. 


This morning, at eleven o'clock, a modest funeral conveyance, fol- 
lowed by a blind brother of the departed, supported by other brothers 
im tears, surrounded by a cortége of friends and former colleagues, is- 
sued, without official honours, from a house of humble appearance, im 
one of the most plebeian of the districts of Paris. This procession re- 
paired first to the church, to receive the last benediction to the : 
and thence to a cemetery in the suburbs, where the oo 

into the earth, without ® voice, other than that of religion, being heard 
above the bier. There was present, however, many a bead 

with thoughts, many a hesrt teeming with tenderness, many a 
teeming with words. But we commend this silence about thi pe- 
risbable on the threshold of things eternal; it is more eloquent, and 
more religious than our idle barangues. There are seasons and eire 
cumstances when the roar of cannon is inaudible; there are moments 
when we seize the sound of a sigh. 

This man, who was thus borne to his final repose, and who ex 
almost forgotten, and in a condition of life so near to poverty, that he 
left scarce wherewith to purchase his coffin’s length in the field of Be- 
pulchres, held, not long eince, in his hand, the power, the destiny, the 
ublic treasury of Francg, and was President of the Sovereign Assem- 
ly of his country. 

This men was Armand Marrast. 

I attended at his sepulture, for there is something still more base 
than to desert adversity—it is to desert the tomb. It is this sentiment 
that also leads me to pen, in the name of his afflicted family, these few 
lines of the epitaph of acolleague. These lines will raise no contro- 
versies. Let them have an asylum from every journal not incapable of 
respecting grief. Party differences should vanish on the day of fune- 
rals. In the wars of thought, as in the others, there should be a truce 
allowed to bury the dead, Let us efface then for the time the man of 
politics from our breasts, and suffer to speak but the man of emotion. 
A coffin is a bad platform whence to talk to men of their passions and 
opinions—that spot where buman passions and opinions have their end, 
ond where the words we utter here below go directly to soar aloft and 
reverbrate through the calm depths of eternity. Death obliterates, 
death forgives, death rallies; let us do likewise, and not judge. The 
temporal man is by this time in presence of a Judge more just and 
more merciful than we. 

Armand Marrast descended from one of those families of which the 
antiquity in our Southern provinces constitutes the nobility; a stock 
apparently Spanish which sent some offshoots across the Pyrenees. His 
mother, who still survives to mourn him, was, it is said, one of those 
superior women, at once by nature, by sentiment and by education, who 
form sons after their own image. This son himself, endowed with » 
prodigality of intellect, of imagination, of memory, of literary taste, of 
predilection for prose, poetry, music, received his hg ll education 
under an ecclesiastic in the house of his father. This teacher baving 
been afterwards placed at the head of the college of Orthez, took his 
pupil along with him to consummate his tuition. To this boy, at the age 
of seventeen, he committed the professorship of Khetoric, 

These precocious talents brought him to the notice of General La- 
mark, then deputy from that province. The latter counselled the young 
professor to try his fame in Paris, and recommended him to bis friends 
of the liberal party. This recommendation decided, to all appearance, 
the political destiny of the young man. He took up the creed and the 
passions of his first patrons. Some inconsiderate expressions of his, ut- 
tered over the body of Manuel, occasioned his exclusion from the ca- 
reer of public teaching. He then threw himself, in a moment of anger 
and with all his weapons of a man of letters, into the ranks of journal- 
ism. It was a fault and a misfortune, trom which flowed, in my opin- 
ion, other subsequent faults and misfortunes. 

Journalism is the hot house of glory: it ripens it in a few days, and 
consumes it quite as quickly, The newspaper has the disadvantages of 
the tribune—it makes a great noise, but it is the noise of a day; the 
evening extinguishes it, the night annibilates it,—Save some rare ex- 
ceptions, there remains of the Journalist and the Orator but ® name 
and no works. It is sad, but it is just; time has no ears for them, de- 
cause it is to what is fugitive in its passions, opinions, interests, that 
they address themselves. The future forgets them, because they for- 
get the future.” How could they spare the time to think of it? They 
are the demi gods of the moment. Spendtbrifts of their destiny, they 
enjoy fast ; they waste their wealth in small change; they are not wise 
enough to lay up a treasure to be found by posterity in their tomb. 
Journalism has still another inconvenience. It deals in personality, 
it wounds at the heart, it strikes at opinions. It hae need of effect to 
stimulate constantly the public attention; it has to seek this «fect m 
exaggerated anger, in cutting sarcasm, ininsultingdenunciation. Itis 
at this cost that it draws the blood and tears of the opposite party; it 
is at this cost that it wins the applause and the smiles of the party it 
serves. Unfortunate temptation of the intellectual journalist! The 
pen is in hand, it glides smoothly ; a portrait odious or ludicrous is hit 
off at a stroke, a name is wounded, a man is ruined. Repentance comes 
to morrow, but it is too late! 

Then the ery of his remorse is stifled, to bear but the applaudings of 
his vanity. Again the cruelty is repeated, and the writer is never sure 
of having stricken bard enough until the adversary shrieks or groans 
beneath the pen. Ope may have been kind-bearted, and thus ap 
inhuman; the intention was to laugh, the effect was to kill. hus 
used Aristophanes to do at Athens, Marreet was, by nature, far supe- 
rior to Aristophanes. His ironies—all of talent, none of heart—were 
but the sportings of his vigour. His railleries were from his trade, his 
repentances were from bis soul. I myself have been sometimes the butt 
of them, without ever harbouring the least resentment. His goodness 
punished him sufficiently for the exuberance of his wit. 

He wrote at first in the Tribune, a journal too like a pamphlet. He 
expiated his excesses in the prisons. Ie eseaped them with the auda- 
city and dexterity of a captive who sports with locks. Having taken 
refage in England, he married there and waited an amoesty The 
death of Carrel—that French Junius—gave him the conduct of the Wa- 
tional. It is well-known what he made it—a daily master piece of 
railleries, of sarcaems, of parliamentary portraitures, of political 
tice and injustice, often of atticism, sometimes of statesmansbip. ~ 
fortunately this masterpiece is in scattered leaves—aek them of the 
winds. 

It was no ionger time; the revolution knocked at the rliament 
doors for entrance into » Republic, the throne was vacated by the re- 
treat of the King beyond Paris, the Chambers violated, fire arms piled 
in the public squares; a half way measure could now be but « short 
suspension of hostilities, sure to be followed by a struggle the more 
bloody ; an intestine struggle, organized in the government itself, be- 
tween the victors still unsatisfied and the vanquished as little resigned. 
A frank and decided course alone responded to the circumstances and 
could slone succeed in ing society; a truce was possible but im 
a Republic. This was demonstrated; Marrest saw it and took @ place 
in the government. 

Let L draw the curtain over this ment, or rather over this 
truce, which is termed the Provisional Government. It has these four 
years back been the butt of controversy, of resentments deserved or 
not, of invective to every one disposed to assail it. I shall not seek to 
reecue it, If there be, one day, for this government, justice, impar- 
tiality, indulgence, or glory, it will fiod them but where Marrast is 
gone to seek them—in the tomb. But since every trial stands in need 
of witnesses, let me, too, depose my testimony in the solemn presence 
of the calumniated clay which we have jast entombed. —“ During the 
whole existence of this difficult government, placed on 
which could ocession bis slipping into the excesses of ¥ or the ex- 
cesses of weakness—Marrast showed himself the reverse of what 
be augured from his impet uosity of intellect and mobility of 
—he showed himself moderate and unswerving in bis moderation. 
was the character of his every hour, and in the number there were 
tragic hours, wherein it was requisite to e life im order to save 
conscience. —Such is the truth. I aver it before God and before men. 
He has since been robbed of his glory, earned by many & toileome ay 
by many # sleepless night; he has been robbed of his character, of 


* Ja this towch or two of a master hand, we have the philosophical explanation 
v world, And im its 

of the contemporary great intellects of the a a 
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injustice to the 
grand law of compensation, what an eloquent w to tree 
upon the widening basis of the foture! B needs no 
operation ion setsechy. And te the Alou tho cdmsiion would be Mgt Ho 
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courage, of bis disinterestedness, of bis very probity! But death re- | well-formed. She was dressed in » robe of dark violet silk, with « black 


He re-entered it efter the days of June as) digni 


mantle on her shoulders, her beautiful hair dressed with the greatest 


resented an almost ludicrous contrast to the vulgar carica- 


Marrast quiited public life for » moment, after the meeting of the | taste, her whole appearance and attitude, in its simple and lady-like 
Constituent Assembly. 


_ He was reporter of the Constitutioa, « little | 
tof the Assembly. He here unfolded another power of 
his intellect—that of governing sn Assembly by means of its own self- 
it by respecting it. 
One ce mango te epennelon, he fell into public ingratitode. | 

To this he was resigned, and even felt it wita the satisfaction of one 


ty, 
ture idea of George Sand. Her face is a very little like the portraits, 
but much finer; the upper part of the forehead and eyes are beautiful, 


April 17 
unloading vessels, and for the reception of cargoes. A large space 
the west end of the lock-quay is set apart for s timber-yard, and 
remaining portion, by the side of the lock, will be used as the sites 
sheds in which to stow away oy goods. The total water-ares of 
docks along the margin of the Mersey, belonging to the corpora 

Liverp*ol, is now 177 acres 3684 yards, with a quay space of 12 


aatie 


the lower strong and masculine, expressive of hardy temperament | and 1412 yards; and of dry basins, an area of 20 acres 802 yards, with 


and strong passions, but not in the least coarse; the complexion olive, 
and the air of the whole head Spanish (as, indeed she was born in Ma- 
drid, and is only on ove side of French blood). All these details I saw 


aay space of 1 mile 712 yards ; making a total of 197 acres 4576 
of Ae area, and 14 miles 712 yards of quay space ; with a} yards 
5 miles and 20 yards of river-wall. Independently of this large extent 


= 


i | j i oor docks are yet to be formed, and excavati 

hat humanity has to give. He! at glance; but what fixed my attention was the expression of goodness, | of dock space, other " ons in re. 
who expected from humenity but w - y ¢ seblenene, and power, that pervaded the whole—the truly human heart | ference to this object are going forward. The walls surrounding the 
and nature that shone in the eyes. As our eyes met, she said, ‘ C’est | Huskisson-dock, as well as the other north docks which have recent] 


himself in his oblivion and obscurity as with an historical 
vestment which well becomes the v uished, and which is no more put 
off until ex og it for the shroud. Poverty answered for bis con. | 
ecience. He not even parade it, like the Uynical Athenian, by a) 
pride which would be superior to another ride. He concealed it, he | 
eombatted it by labour and resignation. His death has been ascribed | 
to the sadness of fallen ambition. This is another calumny. His 
heart was broken before his fall or his elevation. Obscurity became | 
his disposition. He loved solitude and leisure; he had, like a child, | 
sometbing of merriment that sported with his misery—-like anold man, 
something of which looks to eternity for requitel He felt his | 
t before his evening, and be accustomed himself to the | 
tomb by solitude and even separation from bis friends. 
We have just laid him in this last bed, amid « tearful and respectful 
. This attitude of the spectators beiore s grave rede. ms many 
an injustice and many « levity of lar opinion. France bas some 
years, but she has slso sub + —~ amatiinen is dust, it is 
true, sometimes; but this dust is never mire! 
May his soul repose in peace! may his family be consoled, and his 
not be forgetful! He leaves bebind him the sole edifice which 
it ven to the longest life to erect upon the earth, 1 mean s name. 
This name hes been attached by accident to a brief time, but to great 
things ; and of all those great thi , he perhaps, has done, the most 
difficalt—-he has touched « revolution, without staining bis hands 
therein with « drop of blood, an atom of spoil, or & single tear ! 
And yet he dies fallen, you say! Itis true. He believed in God and 
im the people. The people have deceived him , God will not deceive 
him. Pot us pray for his soul. 





Victron Huao’s “ Ruy Bias "-—Oane of the most accomplished critics 
of the London press thus discourses in « journal beforeus. We entirely 
agree with him in his estimate of * Ruy Blas ;” but venture to differ, in 
regard to some of Victor Hugo's other dramas. 


That Victor Hugo is a man of incontestable taleat, I, for one, wil! 
not deny; but that he is a poet, with all his fine passages, or a drama” 
tist, with all bis splendid cowp de thédire, I cannot bring myself to ad- 
mit ; and very queer is it always to me when | hear critics scoffing at 
Racioe and applauding Victor Hugo—as aes as it would seem to a 
psinter if Raphael were scorned for &. B. Haydon! 

Victor Hugo's talent for mise en scene, his invention of striking and 
terrible situations, his dramatic intentions, s0 to speak, have misled 

le into the belief that he is a dramatic poet. But there is one fun- 
tal want in all his pieces: a want of life. The figures move, 
but with the movement of galvanized corpses, and with visages as hide- 
ous. There is no heart, no reality, no pulse of life. Nothing but an- 


vous,’ and held out her hand. [| took it, and wentinto her little study. 
We sat down a moment, then! said, * // me fait de bien de vous voir,’ 
and I om sure | said it with my whole heart, for it made me very hap- 
py to see such 9 woman, so large and so developed a character, and 
everything that is good in it so real/y good. I loved, shall always love 
her. 

“She looked away, and said, ‘.4h/ +: ous m'avez écrit une lettre 
charmante.’ This was all the preliminary of our talk, which then 
went on as if we had always known one another. She told me, before 
I went away, that she was going that very day to write to me; that 
when the servant announced me, she did not recognise the name, but 
after a minute it struck her that it might be La dame dmericaine, as 
the foreigners very commonly call me, for they find my name hard to 
remember. She was very much pressed for time, as she was then pre- 
paring copy for the printer, and having just returned, there were many 
applications to see her, but she wanted me to stay then, saying, ‘it is 
better to throw things aside, and seize the present moment.’ I stayed 
a good part of the day, and was very glad afterwards, for | did not see 
her again uninterrupted. Another day I was there, and saw her in 
her circle. Her daughter and another lady were present, and a num- 
ber of gentlemen. Her position there was of an intellectual woman and 

ood friend—the same as my own in the circle of my acquaintance as 
Sistinguished from my intimates. [er daughter is just about to be 
married. It is said, there is no congeniality between her and her mo- 
ther; but for her son she seems to have much love, and he loves and 
admires her extremely. I understand he has a good and free character, 
without conspicuous talent 

** Her way of talking is just like her writing—lively, picturesque, 
with an undertone of deep feeling, and the same happiness in striking 
the nail on the head every now and then with a blow. 

«We did not talk at all of personal or private matters. I saw, as one 
sees in her writings, the want of an independent, interior life, but I did 
not feel it as afault, thereis so much in her of her kind. I heartily en- 
joyed the sense of so rich, so prolific, so ardent a genius. I liked the 
woman in her, too, very much; I never Jiked a woman better. 

* For the rest I do not care to write about it much, for I cannot, in 
the room and time I have to spend, express my thoughts as | would ; 
but as near as I can express the sum total, it is this and 
others who admire her, are anxious to make a fancy picture of her, and 
represent her as a Helena (in the Seven Chords of the Lyre), all whose 
mistakes are the fault of the present state of society. But to me the 
truth seems to be this; she has that purity in her soul, for she knows 
well how to love and prize its beauty ; but she herself is quite another 
sort of person. She needs no defence, but only to be understood, for 
she has bravely acted out her nature, and always with good intentions. 








titheses and tirades. Pre-occupied with “ effects,” and like a true 
rhetorio.sn thinking only of literary ‘* effects,” he sacrifices weyais to 
an antithesis. When reproached for this unhealthy craving he replied 
* People objeet to my love of ant thesis; as if God were not still more 
antithetical than I!” Apart from the frightful bathos of this reply, 
do note its absurdity ! But neither bathos nor absurdity can have a 
limit with the poet who imperiously demands from Heaven an explana- 
tion of the great mystery in these terms :— 


Et maintenant Seigneur expliquons nous, tous deux ! 


I should like to place before him Charles Nodier’s opinion of anthi 

esis :—*' figure aussi ny opens avec la belle construction poétique 
qu'elle lest avec la vérite et la raison ; qui brise, qui mutile, quidéna- 
ture la pensée; qui contraint l’esprit 4 s'vccuper sans cesse de compar- 
isons et de contrastes.” With Hugo it is not a vice of language merely, 
it is ogy he vice of conception. All his works are built up out of an- 
titheses. us cast but a glance at Ruy Bias, that long and tiresore 
drama with which we were afflicted on Friday night. 

The central position is an antithesis—the lackey loves and is loved 
by the queen—the minister disgraced because he will not marry a ser- 
vant whom he has seduced, revenges himself by making his servant the 
lover of the queen. There is also the eternal recurrence of ange et le 


She might have loved one man permanently, if she could have found 
one contemporary with her oe could interest and command her 
throughout her range; but there was hardly a possibility of that for 
such a person. Thus she has naturally shapeed the objects of her af- 
fection, and several times. Also, there may have been something of the 
Bacchante in her life, and of the love of night and storm, and the free 
raptures amid which roamed on the mountain-tops the followers of Cy- 
bele, the great goddess, the great mother But she was never coarse, 
never gross, and I am sure her generous heart has not failed to draw 
some rich drops from every kind of wine press. When she has done 
with an intimacy, she likes to break it off suddenly, and this has hap- 
penod often with both men and women. Many calumnies upon her are 
traceable to this cause.” 





Tue MAn tn THe Lanpinc Netr.—In half an hour we reached a 
narrow ledge of rock, from which rises perpendicularly a cliff of near 
800 feet high, on the summit of which is the monastery of the Holy 
Trinity. On the tops of the neighbouring pinnacles are placed the con- 
vents of Meteora (so called, par excellence, as the largest of all)— 
Barlaam (so called after the founder, a Saint of the Greek Calendar)— 
St. Stephen, and three others of littie note. I determined to ascend to 
the Trinity, as the highest of all, and at the same time the nearest to 





démon, without whom Hugo's muse seems unable to move: the demon 
ig Salluste, the angel the queen, Ruy Blas himself. 

Au lieu d'un ouvrier on a fait un reveur, 
thrown on the streets, friendless and penniless, be becomes, of course, 
4 t and a dreamer (as Didier, in Warion de ?’ Orme, before him), 
and the dreamer ends by donning the livery of a valet; and the 
valet ends by becoming prime minister and loverof the queen. este! 
comme ony va! Then there is Don César de Bazan (the original of the 
character in the celebrated drama) 

Drapant sa gueuserie avec son arrogance, 
an impereonation of the chivalrous blackguard; and so the play goes on 
from antithesis to antithesis, much to the fatigue of the spectator, 
who, for a little touch of nature, a little impulse of feeling, would so 
willingly give all this cold and glittering epigram. 

That there are capital situations in this play, and some energetic 
lines, will not soften the verdict; it has the irredeemable defect of 
seeming unreal from first to last; and if the ear is gratified by a fine 
verse now and then, it is more often offended by such as these :— 

Parle! ravis-moi! 
Jamaison ne m'a dit de ces choses la, J'ecoute ! 
Ton ame en me parlant me bouleverse toute ! 


These + naivetes which Hugo and his school naively believe are Shak- 
an 
Bad as the play is, the acting was worse You know what I think of 
Lemaitre, and may imagine the shock my admiration must have receiv- 
ed before I could write this sentence: he was as bad as a fine actor 
could be! He whirled his arms about like a delirious windmill; he 
mouthed and ranted with explosive bursts that would not have disgraced 
Charles Kean in his most Shakspearian moments; he was neither 
dreamy, terrible, loving, nor pathetic. To see so fine an actor—one 
who can be so impassioned, so real, so pathetic—labouring in vain to 
represent the emotions of his part, and not succeeding in the slightest 

ree, puzzled and set me meditating on the cause. For, observe, the 
failure was not one of degree ; Frédéric was not less admirable than on 
other oceasions—he was simply not admirable at all: the failure was 
total, absolute ! 

It then occurred to me that the reason of this failure was the unre- 
a An! the part. Frédéric's greatness consists of two distinct things 
-- inal and fantastic buffoonery, and his intense perception of 
the details which represent a real emotion. Give him a part like Ro- 
bert Macaire or Don César, and his magnificent buffoonery enchants 
you; give him a part like the gate in Li Vie d'un Joueur, or like 
Paillasse, and his pathos goes direct tothe beart. But give him an he- 
roic part, and he is out of his element ; he does not feel himself at home 
in it; he knows not the details which incarnate it; he becomes an or- 
dinary actor. This was entirely the case with Ruy Blas, which is ut 
terly unreal, and gives the actor no chance. People commonly suppose 
that it is the actor who makes the play; but although the actor may 
#poil a part, he cannot make one; and that is the answer to those who 
assert that Rachel's genius alone makes Racine effective—her genius 
cannot make the modern writers effective! 

Let me, in concluding, say a word in favour of Clarisse, who played 
the Quecn, not indeed with queenly dignity, but with as much woman. 
ly tenderness as the part admit:ed. 

I had been always told that Ruy Blas was Fréderic’s greatest part 


= “a seen it for the first, and I pledge you my honour, for the 





Gronce Sawv.-—This remarkable woman has been well described 
by the late Margaret Fuller; although on seeing her own portrait, the 
former might well exclaim, ‘‘ Save me from wy friends.” A more da- 
maging view of George Sand’s character could scarcely have been 
peaned; whilst the odd part of it is, that Margaret Fuller regards it 
with complacency and satisfaction. 

“ Madame 8. opened th 
an fl ge eyes met. never hy hn es day ope 

figure— 


the village. Besides the nets, the monasteries are acessible by ladders 
of wood and rope, made in several seperate joints, and let down over the 
face of the cliff, from the mouths of artificial tunnels in the rock, which 
communicate with the lower parts of the building. At night, or when 
not required, these ladder are pulled up, and the monks are entirely 
isolated from the world below. The ladders are of course infinitely the 
most hazardous mode of ascent or descent, as they are perfectly per- 

endicular, and swing backward and forward in the air with the least 

reath of wind. A monk mounting by them looks like a large black 
fly crawling on the face of the precipice. I preferred the net, as in it 
you resign yourself to the care of the holy fathers entirely, whereas 
on the ladders you must trust to your own nerve and steadiness. The 
question is, Will you rely on the Church, or on your own private judg- 
ment? I fired off a pistol, to attract the attention of the monks, when, 
long before the echo, reverberated by the cliffs around, and died away 
over indus, two or three cowled heads were thrust out from under the 
covered platform projecting from the summit of the reck, and which 
resembles the shed on the top story of a lofty London warehouse. The 
rope, too, is worked in a similar way, by a pulley and windlass. After 
teconnoitring us for a moment, and seeing that we were not strong 
enough to carry their monastery by a coup de main, the monks threw 
down what seemed a strong cabbage net, lowering at the same time a 
thick rope, with an iron hook atitsend. My guide spread the net on 
the ground, and I seated myself in it cross-legged. He then gathered 
the meshes together over my head, and hung them on the hook. The 
monks above then worked their windlass, and in about three minutes 
and a halfl reached the summit, a distance of between two hundred 
and three hundred feet, swinging to and fro in the breeze, and turning 
round like joint of meat roasting before a slow fire. This inconven- 

ience might easily be prevented by another rope being held by a person 
below, as is done in the shafts of mines; but that is a Cornish luxury 
which has not yet occurred to the good fathers. Of course, as I begin to 
ascend, my pe draws the net close, until my knees are pulled up 
tomy chin, and I am rolled into a ball like a hedgehog. The guide 
told me to shut my eyes to escape giddiness; but I soon opened them, 
on feeling myself banged pretty sharply against the cough side of the 
rock ; and I swung myself off again by a convulsive push of the knees. 
The height is, indeed, dizzy enough ; for I could no longer see the nar- 
row ledge from which I had started, nor the winding path which led to it, 
but looked right down on the plain of Thessaly, one thousand feet 
or more beneath. During the ascent, the rope occasionally slips from 
one spoke to another on the windlass, when of course you fall like a 
piece of lead for a few yards, are then caught up with a mighty dis- 
agreeable jerk. On reaching the level of the projecting shed above, 
you are left hanging for half a minute over the abyss, till the monks 
leave the capstan, and fish you in with a pole like a boat hook. They 
have no such contrivance as a turning-crane for landing the guests ; 
in fact, their machinery is altogether of a most primitive order. You 
lie on the floor a perfectly helpless ball, until they undo the meshes of 
the net from the hook, unrol you, give you a gentle shake, and then 
help you to your feet — Bower's Mount ‘Athos. 





New Dock Works tw Liverroot —The docks now in course of con- 
struction at the extreme north end of Liverpool are rapidly approaching 
completion. The Huskisson-dock, which is one of the largest in the 
world, is constructed for the accomodation of ocean steam-ships. The 
locks at the south end are finished. The dock itself is ready to receive 
vessels, water having been let in at the last spring tides ; aud workmen 
are busy paving the “~ and parts of the quay, and constructing the 
locks at the north end. roe as the Bramley- Moore, Nelson, and other 
of the north docks, finished in 1848, are, they are outrivalled by this 
new evidence of what the genius and enterprise of Liverpool can effect. 
The width of the east lock-gates is 80 feet, 10 feet wider than the lock- 
ee of any dock hitherto constructed at this port; the west lock-gates, 

5 feet. The water area of the dock, 14 acres 3451 yards, with quay space 
tothe extent of 1122 yards. The water area of the east lock is 4682 yards, 
with quay space of 342 yards, and water areaof the west lock, 3650 yards, 
with quay space of 330 yards. Nosheds have at present been erected on 
the dock-quay, which is still in an unfinished state; but sheds have been 





ment, The doorway made a frame for her she is large, but 


constructed on the lock quay, where arrangements have been made for 


| been constructed, and the Norman-like towers, to serve as offices 
| the gate-keepers, are built of granite, and combine considerable beauty 
and neatness with extraordinary durability and strength. On the 
| tract of land in the neighbourbood of the new docks, buildings of ‘ 
| ous descriptions are rapidly springing up, and excellent shops, private 
| dwellings, and public-bouses, in half-finished state, may Be seen in 
progress in almost every direction. —Liverpool paper, 27th ult, 
Tue Krou. Winter Garven at Berxin.—After this splendid 
establi-hment had been consumed by fire last year, its re-opening, aftep 
complete reconstruction, took place on the 14th Febraary, Ag 
entrance, capable of accommodating two coaches, leads the visitop 
through s vestibule to the entrance, where the bureau and the w 
are situated. To the right, an elegant winding staircase of iron } 
to the corridor and the boxes of the first saloon. This, called the Ro. 
man Saloon, has a length of 80 feet, by 36 feet of breadth, and 26 fogs 
high. It is painted gold, white, and red, and the ceiling has caset 
which surround two large fresco paintings. The walls are ornamen 
with groups in medallions. Large mirrors, 12 feet by 6, ornament the 
walls. By a colonnade, which divideds the saloons, we reach the King’s 
Saloon, which hasa length of 100 feet, by 78 feet broad, and 40 feet 
high. Six chandeliers, spread the += of 900 gas tapers over the Space. . 
The saloon and the surrounding boxes are painted white, gold, and 
green. The architecture is that of the Renaissance style; grooved out 
gilt pilasters end in caryatides, which support the ceiling ; they are 
modelled by Professor Fischer. The ceiling consists of a network of 
gilt ornaments, containing medallion portraits of poets, painters, and 
architects. The third apartment is called the Knights’ Saloon, and ig 
of the same dimensions as the former. The ornamention consists of 
paintings representing sports and medieval gymnastics in eighteen 
arched niches. The other appurtenances in the New Kroll Winter 
Garden are of the same character, and the whole ornamented moreover, 
with plants and shrubs. The very large attendance on the opening and 
subsequent day, proved the liking of winter gardens by the large popu- 
lation of the Prussian capital.— Bui/der. 








DisTrisuTION oF THE ** AMAzon” Funv.—The Amazon fand wag 
disposed of on Tuesday last, at Southampton, by a general meeting of 
the committee. The Mayor of Southamptom was in the chair. The 
fund amounted to between £11,000 and £12,000, exclusive of above 
£500 which had been paid out for temporary relief. The Rev. Mr, 
Blood received £100; Miss Smith and Miss Brady, £200 each; Mrs. 
Brown (sister of the Rev. Mr Winter, one of the passengers, and wholly 
supported by him), a widow with three children, £250; the mother of 
the third officer, £150; the parents of Mitchell, the poor stewardess, 
and who are 80 years of age, £20; twelve poor widows, whose song 
were lost in the 4mazon, received sums varying from £5 to £25 each. 
All the survivors amongst the crew, without any exception, received 
sums of £4 and £5 each. Gould and Attwood, two of the survivin 
crew, received additional gratuities of £5 each ; for they, notwithstand- 
ing their forlorn condition on board the Dutch galliot, which rescued 
them, manfully protected the lady survivors from outrage attempted by 
the mate of the galliot. Only one person has been excluded for miscon- 
duct from the benefit of the fund. It is the belief of the trustees of the 
Amazon fund that the latter will ultimately amount to £14,000, and 
that they will be enabled to increase the annuities and gratitues at 
present decided on. A communication has been received from Con- 
stantinople, written, we believe, by the captain of the bark which was 
seen to pass near the 4mazon, and which it was hoped might possibl 
have rescued others of the passengers and crew of that ill-fated vend. 
It appears that the captain of the Norwegian barque did everything in 
his power to afford assistance, but that all his efforts were in vain.— 
London paper, 20th ult. oa 


A Sumprovs BarGe.—I saw an account in the English papers of @ 
new, and beautiful steamer to be called the Light of Heaven, which 
is shortly to be launched at Glasgow for the Pacha of Egypt. Cleopa- 
tra’s famed galley’s could not begin to surpass the Light of Heaven in 
magnificence, and she is destined to run on the Nile as the Pacha’s own 
pleasure boat. Her engines are of 300 horse power, and of the most 
beautiful make and firish. The fittings of the interior are gorgeous 
beyond comparison, consisting of papier-mache ornaments and rich bro- 
caded silks, which will alone cost $125,000 The ceiling of the saloon 
will be divided into a number of pannels of rich white silk, having upon 
the centre the device of the crescent and the star, encircled with most 
elaborate and richly-colored wreaths of Eastern flowers of silk. The 
borders of the pannels are to be richly ornamented Raffaelesque decor- 
ations. Other portions of the ceiling between the beams, are to be 
covered with a silk of a white ground and groups of flowers of gold 
thread. The pannels on the sides are of papier-mache. The ottomans 
in the saloon are covered with cloth of gold, formed witha warp of gold 
and a weft of glass thread. The awning of the deck is to be formed 
of entirely brocaded silk, the fringe being of gold and costing twenty 
guineas per yard. The cost of the silk for the awning alone will not be 
less than $10,000.—Kendall’s Letters from Paris. 











A Wine-awaxke Ance..—The following incident occurred lately im 
Upper Silesia :—One night there appeared to a wealthy widow a mes- 
senger from St. Peter, surrounded by a supernatural glory, and hold- 
ing in his hand a draught for 100 thalers, payable to bearer, drawn on 
her by her lately deceased husband, to meet the fees and other expen- 
ses attendant on his entry into heaven. The affectionate widow, anxious 
to do all honour to her husband’s signature, and to facilitate bis en- 
trance into paradise, hastened to look up the money; but, as she un- 
fortunately had only 70 thalers by her, was compelled to request his 
angelship would call again to-morrow for the balance. Theclergyman 
of the place, on being consulted the next day, prevailed on the widow to 
allow him and the magistrate to witness the payment, so that when the 
heavenly messenger appeared again according to appointment, he was 
roughly seized by profane hands and incarcerated; but the strangest 
part of all is, that next morning his prison was found empty, and his 
mode of escape remains a secret. 





Tue Snortrest Time Ever Mape.—A ten mile foot-race between 
James Frost (the Suffolk Stag) and John Levitt of Battersea, came off 
on the 22nd ult. at Copenhagen grounds, before more than 20,000 spee- 
tators, within the enclosure, and many thousands outside, on every 
| tree, mound of earth, or anything else to raise them so as to see over 
| the fencing. They had to go thirty times round for the ten miles. 
Hundreds of pounds were betted, at guineas to pounds, on Levitt; be- 
fore the start, increasing to two, three, and four to one on him as the 
race progressed. The competitors were never five yards apart during 
the race; and finally Levitt ran in about four yards ahead, w 
the £50 stake and the Champion belt from Frost, amidst the most 
ferous cheering.—Time taken to do the ten miles, 51 min. 58 sec., 
fastest race ever ran; yet some on the ground openly declared that 
Frost could have won had he been so disposed, as he slackened his speed 
the last time round without evincing distress. 





Tue Hero or Five Hunprep Fricurs.—It bas been recently an- 
nounced that the veteran Green, of ballooning notoriety, intends re- 
tiring finally from the Air, and settling himself on terra firma, at the 
expiration of the ensuing season. He purposes going through the 
of his aerial characters, previous to his farewell ; and he will appea?, 
for the last times, in that very popular Air with which his name has 
been so long identified. Having long ago soared to the top of not only 
his own, but every other profession, he looks forward to — on the 
earth ; and we trust he will find his hopes well grounded. He has had 
many rivals—among others, an individual who was able to boast that, 
as an Aéronaut, he had got to the top of the tree; but, though he did, 
in truth, get to the top of the tree, he got no higher, for bis Ballooa 
always stuck in it. Mr. Green has invariably risen su to all 
competition ; and, though success has attended every in ation of Bis 


Balloon, he has never become inflated himself by the success that 
attended nhim.— Punch. 


A Goop Deep property ApPrecitaTeD.—The Wational yr 
‘ publishes an interesting correspondence, alike honourable to the 
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: neerned wing out of the successful exertions of Capt. 
“ Santer ond _e of the American ship C/eene, of Yar- 
th, Mass., in rescuing from imminent peril at sea the officers and 
= of the British brig Evizabeth On the facts of the reseue becoming 
a to M. G. Scott, Esq., the British Consul at Bordeaux, he imme- 
diately communicated them to Earl Granville, the British Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and a subsequent letter from Mr. Scott to Frederick 
Kabl, Esq., the American Consul at Bordesux, communicates the intel- 
nee that he has been directed by Lord Granville to state that the 
British Government, being desirous of showing their approbation of the 
condect of Capt. Baxter und bis crew, in their noble and devoted exer- 
tions for the rescue of the British mariners, have determined to present 
bim with a gold medal and sextant, and to bestow a gratuity of fifty 
on bis crew. The medal and sextant to be transmitted, when 
ready, to the British Minister at Wasbington, for delivery to Capt. 
Baxter, and the gratuity to the crew to be distributed to them through 
the agency of the British Consul at New York.— Baltimore American. 





Aw Amazontan War. —On Thursday, a horse attached to a wagon, 
containing 4 countryman and his daughter, a young woman in the rustic 
bloom of eighteen or thereabouts—took fright at the corner of Law- 
rence and Third, ‘opened out,” and commenced spreading himself 
for a mad run down the hill. For the wagon, the inmates, the lines, 
and all other rearward attacbment, the horse did not appear to hold 
any affectionate affinity, but lise the devoted dog with the pan at his 
tail, pat in his best licks to outrun them. On be went, bouncing things 
about as if they were of no value, and fully insured in a solvent office. 
The old man gave his lungs most wofal strains, and the young woman 
in the rustic bloom of eighteen, or thereabouts, sat as mutely indiffe- 
rent to the danger as a lonely flower on a descending avalanche. The 
horse’s speed accelerated with every step, and he evidently began to 
think himself as well up to “ items” as his betters of the city, when he 
made & side-long skite at a boiler and dislocated a dozen of spokes.— 
He now began to do up tangents, and to swing the wagon about like a 
ghutter in a high wind, and to approach the declivity leading to the 
river. The surging waves, whisperiog death as they broke along the 
shore, awoke the old man’s fears, and he fairly shrieked for belp. 

Now came the trial. The daughter rose, snatched the lines from his 
hands, affectionately kicked him into the bottom of the wagon, and 
putting her strength upon one of the “ ribbons,” she drew the horse 
around, upset the wagon and spilled herself and parent out in safety. 
Acrowd collected around and a gentleman congratulated the maid in 
the rustic bloom of eighteen upon her providential escape from the 
river! ‘ Drat it,” said she, ** the old man ort of upset where he broke 
the wheel, but he aint got no sense when its wanted. I didn’t keer 
about the river myself, for I can swim like a beaver, and the old man 
aint worth nothing in the water.” So saying, she commenced untan- 
gling the horse and arranging the trumpery, und when we left, she 
was by revengefully bestowing upon the animal’s stomach a succession 
of lusty kicks. —Cincinnati Commercial. 


Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 176 wy Dr. BLevow. 
BLACK. 




















WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in five moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 175. 


White. Black, 
1. Q tks B ch. | 
Should Blick take Queen, White Castles, checkmating; 
Therefore - - - - K to Kt 7. [best.] 
2. Qto Kt check. Kio Bé, 
3. Q to B checkmate. 





To Corresroxpents.—7. S. W.and R. M. We have no doubt but what 
your first attempts are highly creditable under the circumstances ; but a great 
deal of private practice will be requisite before you can expect to interest the pub- 
lic with your productions.—P. ). M.St. Amant is now Consul for France at 
San Francisco.—L. R. Stalemate is a drawn game allthe world over.—S. N. 
We re publish, above, the position which you enclose ; (frumthe Schachzeitung ;) 
as it appears to us very intricate. 

aitaaneailpaciitsesasey 


Monument on Prymovutn Rocx.—We are happy in believing that 
this patriotic object, which has been so long in untotermined contem- 
plation by the ‘* sons of the pilgrims’ all over the land, is now in a 
fair way of being brought to a consummation. It is proposed to erect 
upon that portion of the original Pilgrim Rock which still remains at 
the water’s edge in Plymouth, upon the spot where the landing took 
_. a towering column of granite which shall only be exceeded in 
ts dimensions by that now erecting at Washington to the memory of 
the “ Father of his Country.” The object is one which commends itself 
toevery American, as legitimately national in its character, while to 
the citizens of Massachusetts, and indeed all New England, has a special 
l interest which will awaken a zealous pride in its progress. We 
learn that Abraham Jackson, Esq., of Plymouth, has commenced a sub- 
scription with the sum of $1200, and that otber citizens of the place 
have also subscribed liberally. Measures are soon to be taken for col- 
‘ions in various parts of the country, and we doubt not an auspicious 
beginning will thus be made towards the ultimate successful rearing 
an indestructible monument in honour of the immortal founders of re- 
ligion, liberty and law in the New World.—Boston Transcript. 





Looxinc-Guiasses ror Brrps.—A correspondent of the Gardener's 
Chronicle says :—The following plan is perfectly efficacious for scaring 
birds from fruit and other produce. One of my servants having by 

broken a looking glass, it occurred to me that the broken pieces, 
suspended by a string, so as to turn freely in every direction, would 
give the Samos of something moving about, which would alarm 
the birds. [I accordingly tried the plan, and found that no bird, not 
éven the most fool-hardy of them, dare come near. They had attacked 
My peas; on suspending a few bits of the looking-glass amongst them 
the marauders left the place. The tomtits attack my seckle pears, to 
Which they seem very partial. A bit of looking-glass suspended la front 
of the re pas a stop to the mischief. My grapes were then much 
damaged, before they were ripe, by thrushes and starlings; @ piece of 
wanine Gises drove — a and = a grape was touched after- 
- ore & map ans, but never found any so 
effectual as the above. tig ‘ 

Consumption or Ort upon RaiLRoavs.—A co dent of the 
New Bedford Mercury furnishes @ statement of the cost of the sperm 
oil consumed on the several railroads in Massachusetts during the last 
year, and an estimate of the sum expended for the same article on all 
the railroads in the United States. He says the total length of rail- 
Toads in Maesachusetts is one thousand and twelve miles, and the total 
Cost of oil used by them in 1851 was $77,293 80. The number of miles 
of railroad in on in the United States is ten thousand eight hun- 
dred and fourteen. Reckoning the cost of oil on all the in the 
seme ratio as that psid by Massachusetts railroads, we have the 
Snog little sum of $825,042 82 as the amount paid by all the railroads 


United States for oil in 1851. 


FRANKLIN As A Booxse.ier -—-The following story, told of Frank- 
lin’s mode of treating the animal called in those days ‘* lounger” and 
im these, ** loafer,”’ is worth putting into practice occasionally, even in 
this age and generation. 
One fine morning, when Franklin was busy preparing his newspaper 
for the press, a lounger stepped into the store and spentan hour or 
more in looking over the books, Kc., and finally taking one in his hand, 
asked the shop boy his price. 
“One dollar,” was the answer. “One dollar,”’ said the lounger, 
**can’t you take less than that?” ‘* No, indeed—one dollar is the price.” 
Another hour nearly passed, when the lounger said—** Is Mr. Frank- 
lin at home?’ “ Yes, he is in the printing office.” “I want to see 
him,” said the lounger. 
The shop boy immediately informed Mr. Franklin that a gentleman 
was in the store, waiting tosee him. Franklin was soon behind the 
counter, when the lounger, with book in hand, addressed him thus: 
* Mr. Franklin, what is the lowest you can take for this book?” ‘* One 
dollar and a quarter,” was the ready answer. *‘ Onedollar and a quar- 
ter! Why, your young man asked me only a dollar.” ‘ True,” said 
Franklin, * and I could have better afforded to have taken @ dollar 
then, than to have been taken out of the office.” , 
The lounger seemed surprised, and wishing to end the parley of his 
own making, said—** Come, Mr. Franklin, tell me what is the lowest 
you can take for it.” ‘One dollar and a half.” “A dollar and a 
half! Why, you offered it yourself for a dollar and a quarter.” “ Yes,” 
said Franklin, ‘“‘and I had better have taken that price then, than 4 
dollar and a half now.” 

The lounger paid down the price and went about his business—if he 
had any—and Franklin returned into the printing office. — Tvanecrapt. 





TO COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. 


GENTLEMAN recently arrived from London, and familiar with the routine of {Cem- 
mercial business, (especia'ly that connecied with Marine Insurance), is desirous of 
obtaining empioyment. Enquiries may be made of the Editor of this paper, to whom the 
advertiser has been long known. 





GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, who has taken the highest 
honours in Mathematics and Natarel Philosophy is desirous of obtaining « situation as 
teacher of those sciences in « College or High School 

Reference is permitied to the Rev. Dr McCaul, President of the University of Toronto, 
and to J.B. Cherriman, Esq. Dep Professor of Mathematics, Address, [postage paid| to 
L. M. N. Box No. 60 Posv-office, Toronto, epl.i7—im. 





AZTEC CHILDREN. 
SOCIETY LIBRARY, CORNER OF BROADWAY AND LEONARD STREET. 
CHANGE OF HOURS. 


Doors open from half-past 3 to half-past 5 p..m. and from 7 to 9, p. m., dally, 
The young man MAXIMO, is about 20 years of age and weighs 20 pounds. 
The girl BARTOLA, is about 10, and weighs 17 pounds. 
Tickets 25 Cen's—Children half-price. History of the Children (56 pages) 6 Cents. 





FOR SALE OR TO LET, AT NIAGARA FALLS, 
BY AUCTION, ON 2ist APRIL INST. 


THE Dweliing of the late Ex-Consul Buchanan, with all the Furniture therein. The 
house is 60 feet front by 56 deep, with lurge back building, stables and out houses, two 
acres of garceo, containing large and small fruits, grapes, Kc., a good well of water, and 
every convenience for a large family, or weil situated fur a boarding house, being near the 
Falls. Poseession given in April. 
Twelve to twenty acres of fine Pasture Land with the above if required- For particulars 
apply, if by letter poet patt t7 R. 8. Buchanan, New York; K. M. Mowatt, Niagara ; W.A. 
Baldwin Toromo: J, A. Orchard, Drummondvilie. 





PRIVATE TUITION NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 


HE REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, LL.D., intends to change his present Class 

into one of revide nt pupils, on the lst of May. He hes engaged, for that purpose, a 
suitable place in Haverford, ten miles from Philadelphia, near the Lancaster turopike and 
Penney lvauia rail way, The White Hall Station w one mile beyond. He desires to take charge 
of Fifieen Pupils, whom he will prepare fur admission into the Junior Class at Yale, or any 
similar Inetitu ion With those, however, who do uot wish to graduate at any College, he 
is willing to reac a select course of Cleasics, Science, and General Literature. With ad- 
vaced pupils, none but works of established authority will b+ used, and our own language 
ebal! receive that attention which its importence demands. His system will closely reeem- 
ble the one pursued in England by those, who prepare a limited number for the Universi- 
ties, and he refers to William Peter, Esq, British Consul at Philadelphia, as a gentleman 
well acquainted with that system and with him. 

The gentlemen named below have ail had sons or near relatives under his care --Heury 
D. G.ipin, Eq. Dr, Robert Morris, Moncure Robinson, Esq., Isaac Hazlehurst, Esq, Sam 
uel Badger, Esq, Philip Randoiph, Eeq., James W. Paul, Eeq, Philadeiobia; James 
Wadsworth, Eeq , Geneseo, W.N. Y.; Edward N. Perkins, &eq , Boston, Mass. ; Samuel 
Mercer, Esq., U. 8. N, Brooklyn, N. Y.; George W. Williamson, Esq., Baltimore, Md.; 
Edward Padelford, Eeq.. Savannah, Ga. ; 

Address, Rev. Dr. LYONS, West Haverford, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia, March 30, 1852, 





BRACKETT’S MARBLE GROUP. 


HE SHIPWRECKED MOTHER AND CHILD, at Stuyvesant Institute, No. 659 
Broadway, now open (fora short time only) from 9 a. M. till 10 p.m, Admission. 25 
cents: Season tickets, 50 cents. apis—2t. 


MUSIC. 


CRAVEN GRIFFITHS, (Professor of the Royal Soceey of Setcene, Londo 
H. peg to announce hie arrival for « rmanency,) in New York. and is ana to A 1 
od ore lim.ted number of Pupils tor Plane, Urges, Melodeon, Saga, eae Theory of 

-—Terms, from @30 per Quarier—eccording wv langth of leasons distance of Pu. 


Pils residence 
H. ©. G ie happy to find bis name is already known ia New York, from the fact as 


many o. his Popular Sones, ke. have been republished in Americe. 


GRIFFITHS’ QUADRILLB BAND. 


H. Craven Gawrirns havie com 
; x had so ; 

dacting the Bails ac the Palece, and Nobdite’s wakes ape A ES. TF 3 

that his Band (Griffith's Quadriiie Bena.) ie ready for ehgageme te lp lar or emall pumbera, 

and tha his Repertowe de Dense te of the Most extensive end reckercher SNocrtpelen, and be 

fools conaia be will ive satisfaction, from bis Jetermination to engage only ret rate artiets. 

mae ble Rant eet Botice, compose any new plece for a special oceasion, lo be 


For Terms (of bis Band) and othe . 
(Gould & Borsp ean coos ¥ particulars, address Griffih’s Quadrille Band Office, 


NEW POLKA FOR THB PIANO FORTE, 
THE VALENTINE POLKA, dediceted 1 
illustrated,) composed by H. Craven Gridithe, (composer of the Done te 
* The Caveliers,” ) as eriormed with greai success in New York. Price % cents 
be had of Gould & Berry, 297 Broadway, and every Music Pub yy ~—~Soee 


H, C. GRIFFITHS begs to state, Messrs. Govn & Beary bave commenced rehing 
the Opera of “ The Cavahers ;” aleo, that bie Songs, ecmpeerd expecesly for wedile Jenne 
Lind, and various vocal and tal works of bis will to rapid succession, tm 
=o perior style of engraving, &c. fur which Mesers. Gould & Berry ere 00 justly cele~ 


rated, 
{All letters and communications for H.C. Gairritns to be addressed to 297 Broadway. 





HAND-BOOK OF WINBS. 
PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND HISTORICAL, 
By THOMAS Mc MULLEN. 
[in one volume, pp. 327, price One Dollar.) 
The method which pervades lteases tae definition onry 

e me w pervades its arrangement, great accuracy of ite #, the 
and attractive style in which it is written, and the comprehensiveness scope, 
it to the wader. rnal of Commerce. r . — 

To re and desilers in wines the real value of the work consists io ite joint charges 
tes of a jodictons comnpliation tnd @etehel wenieg = Commarcad aieren* ‘ 
ant pocty: acid wih steed sd sigan! ante, vSader hw se realy ison 

ry, selected with a { taste, 
to the ge.eral reader — Home Journal, sbi * ee 
The dissertation on Wines of the Ancients, by Dr. Henderson, embraces considerable in! 
un in a small compasa — Churchman. 
As the only book published on the eubj-ct in thie country, we cordially commend it to oar 
readers. All thet is aseful and valuable in the works of standard writers on wine will be 
found in this volume — Express 

We can recommend the ** Hand Book of Wines” as giving in a condensed form and style 
& mass of useful and interesting information— Py etestant Churchman. 

Whatever may be deemed of the morale and apposteness of the work, certainly, itte a 
a Sees one; and to the merchant and consumer we should suppore quite indie- 
peasable.— Tunes, 








There is not a wise known In ce or ption whose qualities you will not find 
described by Mr. McMullen, with a precision of definition which will r hie work an 
authority on the subject to which it relates —Kvening Post. 

This ts precisely tne book that was wanted; hodical in ite arrang t, clear in ite 





statement of tacts, eminenily practical — Rvening Mirror. 

This work discusses at length the natural history, dietetic influences, and commercial and 
social relations of wines and spirits — Tribune. 
The work before us Is full of interest, and will be read with pl and satisfaction by 
all —Courter & Enquirer. 
The author poseecsses a practical experience which embraces both Europe and thie coun. 
try, and extends over « period of thirt prove His dicta may therefore be safely rehed om 
by the physician, the merchant, and the druggist, as well ae Sy the ordinary consumer and 
the connoisseur. It imparts sueh information as tends on the one hand to promote rational 
and refined enjoyment, and on the other to discourage intemperate induigenee — Kniet erboo. 
It le well planned, well written, and deserves to be well received.— Albion. 
Redundancy of expression ls vot among ths faults of Mr. McMullen; his style te pithy and 
clear, the arrangement of his subject methodical, bis matter good, his authority anquestion- 


able.— Spirit of the Times. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 20 Broadway, 








NEW VOLUME OF 
PUTNAM'S SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY. 
G.P, PUTNAM WILL PUBLISH ON SATURDAY, 
CLARET AND OLIVES, 


From the Garonne to the Rhone; or, Notes Sorial. Picturesque and Legendary by the way. 
By Angus B. Reach. With Wood Cuts; 2% conta. 


Formine Vou. VIL, or Putnam's Semi-Monwru.y Ligmary. 


r, 


umes published, 
1. HOME. AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY ; or, Chapters on Every-Dey Topica. From 
“Household Words.” Edited by Chas Dickins. 12mo, 25 cents, 
ll. WHIMSICALITLES By Thomas Huod. With wood cuts, 12mo. 25 cents, 
lll. WALKS AND TALKS OF AN AMERICAN FARMER IN ENGLAND. By 
rederick L. Olmmed. BN ay With illustrations. i2mo, 25 centa 
IV. THE WORLD HERE AND THERE; or, Travelers’ Notes. From “ Household 
Words” Edited hy Chas. Dickens. 
V. HOUD'S OWN. With comic illustrations 12mo, 25 cents. 
‘ Vi. eek RaRRAsiV as. From “ Household Werds.” Edited by Charles Dickens, 
2mo. 25 ce 


ad 
24th inst. will be published : 


"On the 
BQUEECHY. By the anthor of “The Wide, Wide World” 2 vols, 12mo. 
G, P. PUTNAM, Publisher, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


EW YORK GRACE CHURCH COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC, selected and 

arranged from the Classical and Sacred Works of the great Composers, and adapted to 
the Psalms and Hymns of the Protestant Episcopal Church; with @ separate Organ Ac- 
companiment by William A. Kiog, Organist and Director of the Music of Grace Church, 
New York —Price Two Dollars, All orders addressed--N. Y. “ Grace Church Collection,” 
Office of Publication, 78 Bleecker Street. 





NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


APOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU, March 31, 1814—THE EVE OF HIS ABDICA- 

TION, painted by Paul Delaroche. The exhibition of this world renowned Picture, 
which has been visited during the last two years in England, France and Germany by over 
half a million of people, is now oper at Stuyvesent Institute, No. 659 Broadway. Open 
from9 A.M.to10 P.M. Admission 25 cents. Children half price. 


RESIDENT GOVERNESS. 


HIGHLY EDUCATED LADY of experience and ability in tuition, is desirous of a 
first class engagement, wiih the usual branches of a solid and polite education. The 
advertiser teaches French, Music, Singing end Drawing. She is proficient in the above 
accomplishments, and can furnish most satisfactory references, An emolument of from 500 
to 600 doliais , scholastic year will be expected, 
Address F.L. CALKIN, Burlington, New Jersey. 








HARPS. 


J FP. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octev 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 235 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmitrers of this beautifalinstrament, to the 
bm A elegant collection he bas for comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechaniem, tugether with such improve 
ments as fit them a for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices aad 
descriptions can received per mail. Harpe terete oo maa &ec. Music fur the Parp 





by the first authors, received on the arrival of the « ips. for any piece can 
be given and received,if not on hand .by the next arrival. June \6—6m 
REMITTANCES 


To England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
D™?ts from £1 and upwards, payable a! sight, are issued hy 
OWMAN GRINNELIL & CO.. 83 South Sireet 
Only authorized agents in thie city for the “Swallow Tail” Lines of Liverpool and Lon- 
don Packets, leaving New York and Liverpool 6th and 2ist of each month, and New York 
and London every alternate Thursday. mer|3—3m 





CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT, For Travellers ‘in 

ope oe ome a Gy oe es aie tad Lewere of Credti. 
‘able e princi ities , ke., 

ed Po ba ceons. DUNCAN, BERMAN, & co., 














Payable at Bankers, New-York 
Alexandria, Cadiz, Lyore, Ronerdem, 
Antwerp, Dresden, Lucca, Rome, 

Athens, Dusseldorf. Lundon, St. Petersburg, 
Baden Baden, Florence, Madrid, Strasbourg, 

5 Frankfort, Malia. Sienna, 
| wat rm } 4 aie Turio, 

* 2, ‘oulon. 
Bromea.” Gibraltar, Moscow, erice, 
Bruseels,> Hamburgh, Munich, Vevey. 

Berlin, Havre, Naples, Vienna, 

Cairo, ague, D porto, 

Coblenz Leghorn, Paris, Warsaw, 

Cowgne, astipsic, Pau, Zarich. jenl7—tf. 
REMITTANCES 


TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


ppasrss on ssle, for any amount from £1.upwards which will be cashed at Any Bawa 
in THe Ustrep Kincpom; 
Also Packaces or Every Descairtion, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 
any Paat ov Evers, by 
aaa meet Ras eal att Te Ee 
7 eT. 
Small parcels will be received till 9 1-24. m. of the day of sailing of svexy Steames 
to Evrore. Apiiz tyr. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORK, 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF 


YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS, 

With a Memoir of the Author, a Critica! Ee'imate of his Writings avd Copious Notes, Bx- 

planatory and Critical. By Prof J. Boyd. 1 vol. l2mo., for Libreries, and prepared ae 

a Text Book for Schools, The same in | vol. @vo., with fine steel eugraving. 

* Ite value ts greatly increased by the Explanatory Notes of Prof. Boyd, and bis eriiieal, 
remarke on the author's genius and writings.”— Christian Obeerver, 

‘ The Notes are perepicuous, direct end illustrative. The critical estimate shows good 
taste, good judgment and all due research.”—Puritan Recorder. 





NEW WORKS IN PRESS— 
STUDIES OF THE LITERATURE AND MANNERS OF THF. ANGIA-AMERIL- 
CANS tn the 19th Century. By Philarete Chasles, Professor in the College of France. 
fyanesener: His Wanderings and Ways of Thinking. By Donald McLeod, I vol. 
12mo. 


BRACE’S HUNGARY IN 1851; with an Experience of the Austrian Police. Int wol., 
22mo., with Map and eight unted illustrations. 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MOORE. By Margaretta Moore. 

PIONEER WOMEN OF THF. WEST. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 

CAPTAINS OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, from the Becond Punic to the last Civ? 
War. By Heury W. Herbert, 

VOICES FROM NATURE, tofher Foster Child—the Soul of Man. Edited by Rev. H 
T. Cheever. 1 vol. 12mo. 

PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY- Anew and revised edition. By N. P. Willis. 1 val. 





PREMIUM ESSAYS ON BANKING, 


THE BANKER®Y MAGAZINE for the Current Year contains a Prize Eesay “Oo the 
Adaptation of Recent Inventions to the purposes of Practice! Banking.” By Granville 
Sharp of No-wich England. (This Exsay obtained the Premium of £100 sterling, offered by J- 
W. Gilbart, of te London and Westminster Rank.) 

Il. SUGGESTIONS TO YOUNG CASIIIERS on the Duties of their Profession. By lL. 
Sabine. (The Premium of one hund,ed dollars was awarded for this Exsay.) . 

Lawson's History of Banking in Ew ; Late History of the Bank of France; Manunt 
of Gold and Silver Coine, with sixty-five Engravings; List of Books on Banking. 

Monthly— Five Dollars per annum. a. tew Yor, 
. ITH HOMANS, (6 Wal! 8, New 
+. ce Or, 11) Weshiogton Street, 





IMPORTANT PUBLICATION 


FOR SCHOLARS, STUDENTS, ENGINEF RS, sR TISTS, OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND WAVY, AWD 
FOR FeMILY AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

CONUGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA of Science, Literature, aod Art; 

arranged by G. Heck, with Five Hundred ‘tert Plates, bY tbe mov 61 
Artists of Germany. The text translated and edited by Spencer F. Baird, A. ay .) Ae 
sistant Secretary of the Smithsunion Institution. Four Vols, Svo., Text, and nw? 
Bound in tall Turkey Moroeco, it backs aod edges 0; Bound to fall Tor : 

a ur * 

gt. bLacke and vires’ Gon” Pavkisbed hy Rodiph , 2 Barclay Street, 

ew York. and sold by all Booksellers in the United Stmes. mar.i 





LITTELL'S LIVING AGE.—No. 414.—12) ots, 





' Oo the Tempta’ ina—Christian . 
iz As Weare with Bree Trade and es We Were without it— Examiner. 


With Poeray, SHoat Agticces, and Notices oy New Boous. 
tH” A New Volume has just commenced. 
(9 Published weekly at Six Dollars a yearby EZ. LITTELL & CO. Boston. 
woTom, 2 
Postsce Fare —To al! ou within 1500 miles, oe er San Hey 


6. 
becribere 
~ the the work 
se on Tras oo deal bo : ou the mt of Postage ina vr beyond 


? 


i 





R LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Cap 
Fo® J. West —This Steamsiip will with the Mails for Europe positively on 
Saturday. April 17th. 1852, at 12 o’clock, M., from ber berth at the fuot of Uansi street. 


No berth secured until paid for. 
letiers and papers must pase th the Post Office, 
po seeee an catagechastig enoqnadiod estemiaieesbinn tei eiagutian dr enti 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, % Wall stre 
The Steamer ARCTIC, will euceeed the ATLANTIC, and sail on the ist of Mey... ' 





cont of postage 
copy to him Porr.ce Faas; placing 
— We tape tor enthaanmiee ey hotew” or Ao’ interpretauon lhorecl wid 
Poriedlant pap ccm lus Science which 
so raaee ested Bar eae na nies a 
= yy & portraiture of the nae aa ‘d of 
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THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
BPPERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
obtained among Physicians bas drawn from an eminent and very distil 
HH” tod among FN] Medical Profession of this chy the following test of ite 
rits: « single trial will not fail to convince the most lous of its efficacy. 
omtaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geo! , &e. 
{ bave carefully examined and in many cases the which you pre 


and am ha: to bear my testimony in its favour. 
Tir ns tong boon o rresidoratuza with the oeetvation +0 @ cathartic at once mild and 
which should combine also the which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervesceni 
« Im those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
2 Heartburn, Costi &c., the py neta server 4 
@ valuable remedy. obnoxious to 


el 
istered, and the e: manner in w' 
to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥ 
gad by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
*, Ee. h street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 


atli0 Broad 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 








way, 100 , No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Cc , Charleston. H Savannah, Sickies & 
22,40 Canal ot, Now Orioana.and by tho principal druggists the United Staves. 
AYEBR'S CHERRY PECTORAL. 
FOB THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS,BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING- 
COUGH, CROUP, HMA and CONSUMPTION, 


Of all (Ze numerous medicines extant, (and some of them valuable; for the cure of pulmo- 

, nothing has ever been found which could compare ia its effects with this 

Others cure sometimes, but at all times and in all diseases of the lungs and 

icine cen give relief. this will dott. tis pleasant to take, and perfec:ly 

accordance with the . We do not advertise for the information of those 

ve tried it but those who have not. Families that have known iis vaiue will not be 


and by its timely use, they are secure from the dangerous consequences of Coughs 
wae Geta which, neglected, ripen oto consumption 
The Diploma of toe M husetis Lusti(ute was award ed to this preparation by the Board 
ot Judges in September, 1247; ulso. the Medals of the three great institutes of Art, in this 
ce@untry ; elso the Diploma of the Ubio Institute at Cincionati bas beea given to the CHERRY 
Pecrorat by their G »vernment in consideration of its extraordinary excellence aud uselul- 
ess io curing affections of the Lungs and Throat. 


Read ths mowing opinion founded on the long experience of the eminent Physician of 


ort cu 
oes. AYER ST JOHN§4, May 8th, 1351. 
ive years trial of your CHERRY PECTORAL in my practice, has prover what | foresaw 
“ite co.apustiion, mus: be true, that it eradicates and cures the colds and coughs to which 
"= this section, are peculiarly liable. 
4 its equal has not yet been discovered, nor do I know how a better remedy con be 
«made for the distempers of the Throat and Lungs. J J. BURTON, M.D, F.R.S. 
‘See what it has done on a wasted constituiion, not only in the following cases, but a thou- 
more, 





Sunsury, Jaw. 24,1851. 
Dr. Ayer: In the month of July last [ was attacked by a violent diarrhoea in the mines of 
‘ornia, Irewrned to San Francisco in bope of receiving benefit from # change of climate 
diet. My diarrhoea ceased, but was followed by a severe cough—and much soreness, 
I Ginally eiarted for home, but received no benefit from the voyage. My cough continued to 
grow and when [ arrived in New York, [ was at once msrked by my acquaintances 
asa victim of consumption, I must confess that I saw no sufficient reason to doubt what m 
all believed. At his time { commenced taking your truly invaluable mediciue, with 
I expectation of deriving any benefit from its use. You would not receive these lines 
did ino fegard it my duty to siate to the afflicted, through you, that my health, inthe space 
of eight moaths, isfully restored, I attribute it to the use of your CHERRY PECTORAL. 
Yours, truly, WILLIAM W. SMITH. 
Wasnineron, Pa., April 12, 1848. 
Dear Sir: Feeling that I have been spared from a premature grave, throug” your instru- 
‘mentality by the proviience of God, I will teke the liberty to express to you my graiitude 
AC and the alarming sy« ptoms of Consumption had reduced me too jow to leave 
me anyt: like hope, when my physician brought me a bottle of your “ PecTroraL.” It 
seemed to atfurd immediate relief, and now in a few weeks time bas restored me to sound 
ae ne wiil do for others what it has for me, you are certainly one of the benefactors 
man ; 
Sincerely wishing youevery blessing, I am, very respectfully yours, 
JOHN J. CLARKE, Rector of St. Peter's Charch. 
With euch assurance and from such mer, no stronger proof can be adduced unless it be 
‘from its effects upon trial. 
JAMES C, AYER 


Prepared and Sold by 
Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 


PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 
Q*, MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in relation to this article speak for 
ttlomcives. Ak 





been ten years before the world, with a constantiy increasing sale. 
Dineasin of tho Braip, ced also for Derksaites Olsens Sirength ovine Se : Re 
a 0 for Darken ossing, e and 

i De hata of tht Hair. Py is recommended by eainent Medical en, to E as oth ae 

ain cases of Rheumatism, Swellings of the Glands, Tumours, Eruptions, and E:x- 

caplteianetet It is kept in the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the Frontiers-man, as 

aa in the residences of our City Merch and Mechanics, as the best application for 

Br Sprains, Burns, and the Stings and Biies of Insects. For those encrustations 

80 oy ee ure the Heads of infants, rte mother who has used it knows it 

to be an I ble meds, and no adult in the habit of applying the preparation according 

to the Directions—to the roots of the Hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable Or- 

nament. The little Book which accompanies cach bottle of the Tricopherous gives a list of 

the Medical Men by whom it is recommended, and a large number of Family Certificates 

and other Tes'imo forwa:ded to Progessor BARRY from all parts of ‘ne Union, enu- 

merating scores of specific instances of is wonderful effects. Lastly, it is the cheapest as 

‘well as the only reliavle prepuration for the Hair and the skin now before the public. Sold 
a Large Bottles, Price Twenty-Five Cenrs, at the 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
eg Sele by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canada. 
sl—iye 

















SPECIAL NOTICE. 





“ Tho valzation should, if possible, be made yearly ; and in conjun+tion with yearly val- 
gations should come YEARLY DIVISIONS OF PROFITS Or something equivalent.” | Prof. de 
Morgan on “ Management of Insurance Offices.” 


THB CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
, Capital $200,000. 
President, Hueu C. Baker, Esq.; Vice-President, Joun Younc, Esq. 


ed next anaual valuation of the affairs of the C ry es on the Ist May of 
the current year. Parties purposing to effect assurances on the Mutual Branch of this 
Company are reminded ‘hat proposals tearing date tefore ist May next, secure the benefit 
ef participation by a full year earlier thun those which are entered afterwards, being enti- 
to ebare in the profits to be declared in August, 1853. At the option of the assured, the 
ehare of profits allotted to each policy will be added to the sum agsured, in which case it 
becomes payable at death ; or its present value in cash w.ll be deducted from the next re- 
newal um which matures after declaration of prefits: or an equivalent reduction of 
ali future annual premiums will be permitted. 
ances my be effected in this Company on single or joint lives, or on the contin- 
gency of one life surviving another: for the who e term ot hfe, or for a limited period; by 
single payment, or a limited number of payments; or annual payments only ceasing at 
at death; to secure a sum at any given age, or at death, should death occur before the at- 
tainment of that age. Endowments for children, i omediate or deferred annuities, and 
rs y any tr ti tingent on the value or duration of life may be eff cited in, 
vunpany. 

Among the many advantages offered by this, the only Life Aseurance Company ever 
established in British North America, may be enumerated MODERATE RATES and SMALL EX+ 
PENDITURE ; LOCAL MANAGEMENT, and SPEEDY SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS: LIBERAL CONDI- 
TIONS, especially in reference to lapsed policies. 

The rates of the Company are based, in default of any reliable Canadian Statistics upon the 
Ca#liele Tables of mortality; these forming tne groundwork of the calculations of a large 
majority of British offices, ample margin being, however, left for any possible excess of mortality 
an this country over which obtains in Great Britain, as well for the remote contingency of the 
value of money in Canada falling below 6 per centum within the long series of years during which 
some of the present risks must continue ; the excess thus demanded (beyond what in the opinion 
of many cautious scieatitic men would be deemed sufficient is returned when realized by 
aaons the ‘mutual system” to those of the assured from whom it may have been reé- 
ceived. 


Prospectuses, forms of proposals, and full information as to the prosperous position of the 
Company, may be had at the head offi :e, or from any of tne Agents of the Company. 
By order of the Board, 


THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary. 
38 King Street, Hamilton, 8d March, 1851. mar, ‘S—8t. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Paw ur CaPiTa....e+.- ceceeceeee+ £200,000 ] Surpius anp Reservep Funp......£263,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Doilars, 
HIS Company has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holdin 


the required number of shares,) with fall powers to issue P Risks, an 
@itle all losses. 

















DIRECTORS: 4 
James Brown, Chairman. 
Francis Correnst, Deputy Chairman. 
Barctay, Mortimer LiviIncsTow, Josten Gaitcarp, Jr. 
At PHecrs, ConrapD W. Faber, Ep. F. SANDERSON, 
FRANCIS GRIFFIN, | WILumaM 8S, Wet»orge, 
Resident Secretary, ALFRED PELL 
Counsel of the Board, Francis GRIFFIN, 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
WitutaM Nrcox, Chairman, 
Josern CuristorHer Ewart, Josep HornBy, Deputy Chairman. 
Thomae Brocklebank, | William Dixon, 


John Hore, 
George Hall Lawrence, William Earle Harold Littledal 
Thos. Stuart Uladetone, Jobn Marriott, | George Grant, Py 


Edward Moon, Fras. Haywood Lewin Mos 
* Revert ein 1. Joseph : "if 
Higzin, Stohertoie’ Shipley, tee sen Holt, 
Swinton Boutt, Secretary, 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 


WiLtiuM Ewaanrt, M. irman 
Georce Freperick Young, “*, be Chairman. 


is he ting Bathe, Bart. Hou. ¥. Ponsonby William Brown. M.P. 


4 
atuhew Forster M, Pp, James M. Rosseter, 
Swinton Boult, artley, 


Seymour Teulon, James 
Benjamin HeNveRson, Rerident Serene = 





The assured can at any time present his 
of one hulf the annual premium paid thereon, thus 


Applicants are not ch 


St. John, N. B. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No, 26, Cornhill, London, 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
EE eS Eat an 6 Gl whve ms 


ums as guarantees to the 
Policies will bereatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the of bis 
premium, or at any future to borrow u interest to the extent of one half of the 
somite pcy (he only accu roqured oo lodged withthe sod, ta ash 
ome will be pdorsed thereon. v. . 


policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 


giving to each policy a known 


for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 


Agencies are estab throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
T. L. Murray, J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. J. Rawson, 
E. S. Symes, C. Tabor, J. Thompson, 
A. Vigue, H. W. Kennaway, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. S. Walker, G. Fuller. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Montreal Rev. J. Flanagan. _ 

T. R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
Halifax, N. S. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 

P. C. Hill, Agent. 


R. F. Hazen, Y Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 
Gray, W. Jack. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


, H. W. Hoy) Hon, J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad 
St. John’s, Newfoundland { Hon. © F Bennett, N. Stabby’ ’ 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


FREDERICK R, STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—MonTreav. 





The bending, petncisee of this Office are 
each class of —Anoual Division of profits. 


of one moiety, or 
whose policies have been in force for three 


o charge made for Renewals or Alterations by 
deduction or discount. 
Agencies are established throughout the Coloni 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
table Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 


The 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may j 
With this view an annual investigation will be mide into each class of risk, and a return 


ustify. 


fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 


ears. 
The Losured are free from the liabilities ott a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
ing te the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 


endorsement. Losses made good without 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Marray, W. A. Bennett, | H. Croft, 
R. Gough, Sir A, W. Hillary, M. C. Maher, 
J. Moss, J. Rawson, | J. Shaw, 
E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, A Vigne. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
Montreal f va J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 
Halifax, N.S. Pryor, J. Strachan, F 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
St. John, N. B. 


f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. a Gray, W. Jack. 


. J. Starr, Agent. 


St.John’s, Newfoundland f J.J Ora Be. © O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


{ Hon. €. J. Jarvis, Hon T. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, ¥ 
F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 


L. W. G Il, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo ties, 
Office—MonTREAL. 





aND 71 WALL STREE 


CAPITAL, £500,000 ste 
AND SURPLUS 





Jonathan Meredith, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 


Franklin Dexter, 


cal examiners, and Annual Report o} 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 


the local directors as trustees—available always 
[should any sucharise| or otherwise. 

jane, days are allowed, after each payment of 
o cy. 


ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. Ali 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 


T, NEW YORK. 


riing, 
Hy or $2,500,000. 


Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Bavincs BANK FoR THE Wipow anp THE OarpHan,” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
4 UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
CG Edward Habicht, Chairman, , 


NEW YORK. 
John J. Palmer, essing C. Tucker, 
James ey | ed eeRvete, 
George Berclay, enry um, 
Semel 8s. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook | Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 


BALTIMORE, 


Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 
Dr. J. H. McCullon, 


Benjamin Seaver, 
Elijah D. Brigham 
E. A. Grattan, H. B.M. Consul. 


Donald Mclivain 

BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, | 
Israel Whitney, 


William Elliott. 
J. LEANDER STARK, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 


Pamphlets containing the rates of pave. pavagrang mN Spampies, names of agents, medi- 
? “) ore 


Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 


arge, On application at 


to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 


premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


arties hereafter assured may 80 effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


icy. 
Po aiical Examiners attend daily, at ons o'clock. P. M., 2.71 Wall Street, and at the Uffice 
is 


communications to be addressed 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


jan 5 





on Saturday, ist May, from Liverpool direct to N 
New York to Liverpool. 
RATES OF PASSAGE FROM LIV 





Bore Saloon, ...00-e+0-+ss0ee ee 
" afew Midsbip Births, . 


Affer Saloon, .ccc.cocccocccceecsevescceseccce 
Fore Salocn,....... 
7 


Including Steward’s fee, the attendance of an ex 


Liverpool; or with five percent. Primage if paid 


current rates. Apply in Liverpool to Messrs. 
mar2!'—lm or in New York to 


After Saloon, ....0..++. oe eeesecereceressssccccsece @ 








OOO eee etre ee eee ears 


afew Beate PeAsossttacvcnedestse cbonadancsenseet ae Dollars. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND NEW YORK. 


THE GREAT BRITAIN, Screw Ste :mship, 2500 tons, Capt. B. R. Mathews, (late 
commander of the Great Western and City of Glasgow steamships) will be despatc: ed 


ew York: and on Tuesday, Ist June, from 


ERPOOL TO NEW YORK. 


+29 Guineas. 
-13 Guineas, 
eoesereeeeeld Guineas, 


RATES OF PASSAGE FROM NEw YORK TO LIVERPOOL, 


so eecesecscecorccescssceseesM Dollars, 
«. 55 Dollars. 





perienced Surgeon, and all provisions, ex- 


cept wines and liquors, which will be supplied at moderate prices. 


Freigh's, from Liverpool to New York—Fine goods 6%s. sterling per ton measurement; 
coarse goods, hardware and weight, according to agreement, with ; 


) out Primage, if paid in 
in New Yovk. at Four Dollars and Bighty 


Cents per Pound Sterling. From New York to Liverpo 1, Freight will be taken at the 


GIBBS, BBIGHT & CO, 
KICH’D IRVIN, 98 Front Street 





throughout the year. 
Ships Masters. 
Devonshire,new, Hovey, | Jan 8, Ap! 29 Au 


Northumberland, Lord, 
Southampton, new, Tinker, | Feb. 


Ame. Eagle, Doane, | Aprill5, Aug. 


=. Greai care will 


ly to JOH 


Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2 Dec 23 
5, May 27, Sept. 16 


Victoria, Champion | Feb. 19, June 10 ) 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | March 4, , wed 2 Oar 
Marg. Evans, Pratt. Mar. 18, July 


Ocean Queen, new, Griswolé April 1, July 22, Nov. 11 


These ships are all of the first claes, and are commanded by able and experienced na 
we be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are o tbe best descrp. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, withou 


and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be res onsible or: 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unlesa regular Bille of Lading are signed thereior. “Ap. 


LONDON LINS OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 


The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the sub 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the jollowing 1 feared 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passeagers #8 usual, viz: 
Days of Salling from 
New York. 


Days of Sai! from 
Loaeel, 
Feb. 26, June 17, Oct. 7 
Mar. Il, July 1, Oct. 21 
Mar. 25, July 145, Nov, 4 
April 8, July 29, Nov. 18 
Arril22, Aug. 12, Dec. 2 
May 6, Aug. 26, Dec. 16 
May 2), Sept. 9, Dec. 30 
5, Nov. 25| June 38, Sept. 23, 


g19Dec 9 





4, Oct. 14 
8, Oct. 3 





GRISWOLD 


N 
E. E. MORGAN, and $7 
ALEX'R Witey ‘0 South street, N. Y. 
uly1 BARING, BROVHERS, & CO. London. 





Do do 


There is e reguier Mail communication bet 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 


The MERLIN willtake freight, Apply to 





HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN. 
T and St. Thomas on Saturday, the 3th of May, oa CG SP Punt 


She has excel‘ent accommodations for passengers. 


rice of Passage to Bermuda...........ce0c00 
St. Thomas....... 





ween St. Thomas and all the West India 


E CUNARD, 38 Brosdway, 


?.8.No Letters or Malls will be recolved on board ¢ ‘ 
post Off he Merlin except Gronae the | 













April 17 
STBAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
4 et GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful now 


“ GLASGOW,” 
400 horse power, Rowert Craic, Commander, is to 
Lint Fak direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the Jet of May nexi, at If velock 1. from 
First Steward’s Fee included 
peng esy Fitgee ae 











steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boara 


at moderate 


Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 
New York, J. McSYMON . 
A at, 1851 Broadway 


Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being fall, 
but to communicate at once with the Agent, 





TT BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweeg 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, calling at Hai, 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 
Captains. Captaing, 
Arabia,....ccccccsseecssecescees —————— | Persia... seve —— ee, 
Africa... ..sccscecesesescesseces ——— Harrison | ABiRsseeseccseereeceverseee+O- H. E. Judkirg 
Europa,....---cecescecseeee+seeseE. G. Lou | Niagara... Stone 

A sceeescecccecessccecceese NN, SHQUDOD | CANBAE.....ceeecereeceeserer+seee—— Lan 
Seatee i nonavcagteasapetnencne teed. Lat 


These vessels carry « clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—re¢ op 


















port. 
From 
Europa,.......sees.++++.New York. .. Wednesday -++April 7th, 1952, 
Miiidecasscconcen. Aprili4th « 
Africa....+-.+ April2let «“ 
America... April2th « 
ae ° Mey 12th] ° 
Vingara,..e.. 
Eurupa,..ccescesess ~May 19th « 


Passage from New York or Boston to Laverpent ie Cabin. .++eeee+-ooe- 120 


eeeeee ceeceee 7 
Berths not secured until paid for. 

Freiglt will be charged on apocevepyet an amount for personal expenses. 

An experienced surgeon on > 
All Lettersand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. E. CUNARD 

For freight or passage, apply to “— ae 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with British 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 

ATLANTIC, .....ccccccccccccscccccccscccccvessceesscess Capt, Weat, 

PACIBIC,.....cccccccsececesccsecscccvsoecs eevee Capt. Ni 

ARCTIC ccccscccscccrece sovcccccccesseeees Cc 

BALTIC. . ..covccccccccssccccccccccccceseccesces ce 

ADRIATIC 2. .ccccccccccccccscccccccccoese seeceeseccesss COPt. 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their accommodations for passengers are qualled for eleg or comfort. 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin. $120; exclusive use of ex. 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £30 and 2% 
An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 

PROPOSED DATES OF SAILiNG. 
From Liverpool 
Wednesdey....December........10th, 1851, 
i 








From New York. 














Saturday ......December ....20th, 1851 Wednesday.... December,. -24ib, 
Saturday ..... January ....--10th, 1852 Wednesdsy....January... ++. 7th, 1852, 
Saturaay..... January.....-24th, “* Wednesday... Januery... 26th, “ 
Saturday ......February..... 7th, “ Wednesdsy.... February. - lith, “ 
Saturday ..... February.....2)st, “ Wednesday.... Februar » 25th, “ 
Saturday ......March.....+. 6th, “ Wednesday.... March «10th, 
Saturday ..... March....... 20tn “ Wednesday....March «-s4th, 
Saturday .....-April.ecsseee Srd, “ Wednesday. .. April. 7th, 
Saturday ..... April.. 17th, “ Wednesday....April. os 2ist, 
Saturday ......M o iat, * Wednesday....May. e- 5th, 


Wednesday... May. 
Wednesday... June. 






oF 

“ 

“ 

we 

“ 

a 

Saurday......June, 12h, “ Wednesday... June, « 
Saturday . 26th, “ ° ba 
Saturday.. loth, ‘ be 
Saturday 24th, ‘ « 
Saturday a: “ 4 
Saturday 2let, “ os 
Saturday - 4th, “ ns 
Saturday -18th, “ » 
Saturday oo, * “« 
Saturday -l6th, “ S 
Saturday -30th, “ bad 
rosy -13th, “ “ 
Saturda 27th, * . 
a 


Saturday llth, ‘ 
Saturday......December....25th, ‘* 
For freight or passage, apply to 
£DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
} JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. FE. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners ot these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
siry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
ftherein expressed. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following days— 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franklin..... aturday........ Jan. 17|franklin.... Wednesday........ February 4 





Humboldt cece Feb. 14) Humboldt eve arch 

Franklin eoee March !3, Franklin eve April 14 
Humboldt eee April 1lo| Humboldt eoce May 12 
Franklin ones Mey  8/|Franklin oo June 9 
Humboldt ooee June |) Humboldt ose July 7 
Franklin cove July 3)Fraoklin ooee Aug. 4 
Humboldt cece July 3: | Humboldt cece Sept. L 
Franklin coos Aug. 28, Franklin eose Sept. 2 
Humboldt eves Sept. 25|' Humboldt cece Oct. a 
Franklin cece Oct, 25 Franklin eoce Nov, 24 
Humboldt ence Nov. 20/Humboldt eoce Dec, pa 
Franklin © ee Dec. 13/ franklin cece Jan. 13 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, ar@ 
not aurpaseed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels sfioat, Their aecomme- 
dations for passengers are of the most approved kind. 

Stoppin, at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
to London, edvantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. - B10 
From Havre or Southampton to New York. seccccccccesccceresecerensccee=ty 800 
No passege secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on boerd, 


For freight or passage. apply to 
. oe we MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre, 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southemptom 
jan 2%—ly 









NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 


4 Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their omias from each port on tke ist, Lith, and 26th of ever) month, 
ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. 
Isaac Webb.....+++++-Cropper..e.se+-Mar. 1l....July 1...Nov. 1 
Constellation,...seee-+AllOn,.cessecccceresslliccsecesdhesecee sell 
Yorkshire... cecceeeee+-SHCAFMAN. 4, +c000eelG.seeeereelGrove «e+ l6/ 5 
Isaac Wright...........Furber....+.e0..Apr. 1...Aug. 1.....Dec. 1 
Waterloo ..cccccceesss HOrvey...ccccccececellesccccceellecesees- Il 
Montezuma,....ee++-D@ Courcy...cccese 16reoe-- + Mreeee--oe lh 
Columbia.......+++++-Bryer...eoeeecee- Jan. 1....May 1...Sept..1 
Underwriter... ..sccce- Shipley. ....ccssccee ollsscscscesdieosesesedl 
Manhattan.....++.0++++Hackstal...cceceseeelGevecsees 16s os 000-16 
New York....s++0+++- Briggs..eceesee-Feb 1.,...June 1 ...-Uct | 
West Point. ....cccec- AON, ccccscsccscocelLecccccceed Lecce coool] | ooes «46. 
Fidelia.....cccccecees POabOdy.cscceccssecdGrecese: oe lGseerreees16)--Apr }..-A 
These ships are al.lof the largest class, and are commanded by men of Character and @%> 
Perience. eir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comior 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to, 
Price of passage to Liverpool.....e-csceseerees B75 
> - to New York.....cessseeseses 80 
Agents for ships West Point. Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
AL TAYLOR & CO, Li aiaee oa 
. ve * 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorksbire, Fidelia 
Isaac Webb, and New Vork, ’ 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥- 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
ee 











PACKETS POR HAVRE. 


e 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York 08 & 
1st of each month, as follows :— 


New York. Hevre. 1 
8T. DENIS Vet January.......s00-- ¢ 16th February 
Follansbee, master, Sis May... s.cccrocees } 18th June, 

lst September.... ..-. € 16th October, 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


let February ....+++0- ¢ 16th March, 
Bragdon, master. 


Tat June......seeeeee o- 4 16th July, 

Ist October.......+++++ ¢ 16th Novembets 
MERCURY, (New cl!pper.) 1st March,...... +000 ¢ 16th April, 
Conn, master fet Jay weeicc0: 1th Abel 

lat November. ......++ (16th December, 


WILLIAM TELL, new, let April..ese. .-++eeee § 16th May, 
Willard, master. fia Angust.......+ +0 } 16th Septembem, 
lst December. ... ++ 16th January. 


Phey are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for 4 
comfort and convenience of passengers and commanded by men Of experience in 


trade. The price of prasage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
Goods cont to the ecboortbare willbe orwarded free from any charge but those sctaall¥ 
incuned. BOYD & HINCKEN. Agee. 
auc % 161 Pearl 





W. YOUNG, BDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 























